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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
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Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
the 22nd SEPTEMBER, and will TERMINATE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 20th DECEMBER. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 18th September, at eleven o’clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya AcapEmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








HE KIBBLE CRYSTAL ART PALACE, 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASGOW.— The 
Treasurer will be happy to hear from first-class Vocalists, 
Instrumentalists, and Concert Leow ng Parties, stating terms 
and dates vacant for Eugagements ee Apply to 
Mr. Rosgrt Downiz, 131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 





Just Published, post free, 1s. 8d. 
HE ORGAN.—Hints on its Construction, Pur- 
chase, and Preservation. By W. SHEPHERDSON, M.C.O. 
Rezves and Turnsr, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME,. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and —— for public and private 
concerts, address to her mce, 224, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, W. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 





aris, Vienna, and . Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 


84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 


308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


SELECT NEW MUSIC. 








FRANZ ABT’S NEW SONGS. 


WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF NIGHT. 4s. 
‘This charming little song is a capital example of Herr 
Abt’s admirable talent for ucing neat, characteristic, 
and unique Vocal Music. traltos will look upon this 
song as quite a boon.”—‘‘ Queen,” August 2nd. ‘‘ Franz 
Abt’s latest ballad, ““ When in the Stilly Hour of Night,” 
is one of his most happy inspirations for a Bass Voice.”— 
“The Graphic,” Aug. 2nd. 

DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. 4s. 
“ This is a singularly sweet, tender, and happy example of 
Herr Abt’s graceful talent. The accompaniment is excel- 
lently written and most effective.”—‘‘ Queen,” Aug. 16. 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 
LE REVE D'ARCADIE. New Pianoforte Piece. 4s. 


“With taking melody, arranged in musicianly style, it runs 
~ through merrily from first to last, is not too long, and is 


KING HALL. 
DREAMY LAND OF FLOWERS. 33s, 
“« An excellent piece of musie, well conceived, well executed. 


Sopranos in search of novelty can do no better than get this 
charming song, bg will please wherever it is heard.”— 


* Queen,” Aug. 2nd. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE? 4s. 


“A d spirited , words and music well suited to 
ty Miss Gabriel “ evidently set the song con 


each other. 
amore,” —*‘ Orchestra,” Aug. 
R. F. DALE. 
THE MERMAID’S SONG. 3s. 
“Is a perfectly well written 
the style of * Arne,’ it sings w: 
to remember.” —“ Queen,” Aug. 16, 
MICHAEL WATSON. 
KATHLEEN’S STORY. 3s. 


“Ig a bright little ballad with a genuine Irish ring in it, 


which will surely take the public taste,”—‘‘ The , 
Aug. 2nd, : 
LONDON : 


of music, somewhat in 
and is altogether a thing 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 1878. 


ESSRS. HUTCHINGS and ROMER 


beg to announce that the following New 
Works, performed for the first time at the Festival, 
are Now Ready. 


“THE LORD OF BURLEIGH.” 
PASTORAL CANTATA, 


WRITTEN BY 


DESMOND L. RYAN. 


F. SCHIRA. 


Price, in Paper Cover, 6s. ; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
ROSSINI. 

“THE SONG OF THE TITANS.” 4s, 
“NATIONAL HYMN.” 6s, 
“AVE MARIA.” 4s, 

“CANTEMUS.” 4s, 





“BREAK, BREAK.” 
TRIO, 


SUNG BY 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


T. ANDERTON. 


Price Three Shillings, 


BETTINI, 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4a, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 














DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





London; 


MDLLE, TITIENS, MDME. TREBELLI- 


| Brinley Richards). 11. Happy be thy dreams, 12. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


BURROWES'’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
queations and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES, 


Price 2s, 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 8s. Gd, 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes, Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES, 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth back; full bound 2s, 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLksate DerartMEnt: 
ll, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. 1, price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c, With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALK. 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrictta-strect, Vovent-garden. 





OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. For Full 
Choir, Words by 8. C. HALL, F.8,A, The Music com- 
posed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. free for 18 stamps, 


‘Just the force of piece to follow Hamilton's Modern 
Jnstryctions fur the Pianoforte.”’ 
SMALLWOOD.—HOME TREASURES. 
e Fingered for the Pianoforte. Each 2s. 6d. 

No. 1, Far away. 2%. The Flower Gatherers. 3. Fading away. 

4. Home they brought. 6. What are the wild waves saying ? 

6. The Gipsy Cuuntess. 7. The Bridge. 8. Excelsior. 9 Pu- 

laski’ 10, God bless the Prince of Wales cues be 


haan bx ee 
. Chime eo 
Far on the devp blue 


. 18. Thy voice is near, 14. 
right smile, 16. Kehoes uf Lucerne. 
Snowdrop. 19. Kathleen Aroon. 20. 

sea. 21. Hark the goat bells, 22. I built a bridge of fancics, 
28. God bless our Prince. 24. Rondo on the Canary 
Quadrilles, 25, Rondo on the Great Globe Quadrilles, 

Post free at half price in stamps. 


OME TREASURES.—Twelve of the most 

favourite Melodies of that a series. Arranged as 

Pianoforte Duets by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 38. each; 
post free at half price in stamps. 


London; Sole Publishers, Ronexr Cocxs & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, Order everywhere. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For ——— and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of throat, has main ite Sige Gomeen Ors 
uarter of a century, avd the flattering testimonials received 
‘om Grisi, ’ , and mavy of the C and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, ‘Vo 
holegale and Retail Chemist iv ‘he United 








be obtained of all W 
Kingdom 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

‘* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 


Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
«Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8s. 6d., by Post 33. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place charactera 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be falfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 
“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagivation.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28.; by 
Post 28. 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .’—Guardian. 


The CHILDREN'S GUILD: 
Guilds in operation. 2s. (d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

‘*A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good." —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library.”"—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘Cousiu Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 3a. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
«Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 
‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s8.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit."—Q@uardian. 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s. 6d., by 

Post 3a, 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. ‘This, however, is not done 

: obtrusively.""—Guardian, 





Interesting and 


with Rules of a few 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 





J.T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





rMHE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions: 8. d 





Plain Gold Title ......ccscccsescscccescscecccece cocces 40 
With photograph of H M.S. * Galatea” .. 4... dese ceeess 56 0 
Arranced as Pianoforte Duet ............... ecccee & @ 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
BNGES Te COIGI TE a 6 00. 0c cc cn cbse cesenceceeseccee ae & 
Ditto, for Septett ......... ° coscccccese FT 


London: J. B, Caamen & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W, 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 





Pianofortes of every description on 


their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


—_—-— 


J B. CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 


THE 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





CONSISTING OF A 


OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


e EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Mesars. J. B. 
Creamer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonn Tomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND (CO., 





64, WEST STREET. 


hee AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, By the 


late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Oe ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 





EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 


ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 





HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 











NT ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 


COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 





———$—$____.. 


J}OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo, 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 148. 


\ ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America. By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 








| Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 53. 





HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 


THE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘‘ Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols, 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


Rvs DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON, 


OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


hadley BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD, 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstevoTion Gratis. 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Tidustrated prospectus and Samples of Work gent post free, 
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AUTUMN. 





I love the season when the corn-fields bright 
Are reaped and gathered in. 

I love the season when the low sun’s light 
Is sifted pale and thin— 

When the clear atmosphere is purely bright— 
The turbid heats gone by; 

When winds are cool, and the thin curl-clouds white 
Hang deep within the sky. 

The labouring circle of the year is done, 
And rest is come for all ; 

The weary winds have wellnigh ceased to run, 
The last red leaves to fall. 

And when the gentle day is gently sped, 
The moon comes out on high, 

Full, silvery, round, a queen in the sun’s stead 
Within the tranquil sky ; 

And heaven and earth beneath her glances glow 
With magic misty light, 

She floats in blue, with Jupiter below, 
The planet most of light. 

And meditation lifts her grave, bold eye, 
And with suspended breath, 

Thinks almost to have found in musings high 
The keys of life and death, 

Joun Fraser. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Mapleson announces his Italian opera season 
at Dublin to commence on September 15th. 

Mr. Bellew intends to visit Brighton, and announces 
two readings for the 4th and 9th of September. 





At the Theatre Royal Brighton ‘‘ False Shame” 
has been played this week with great success. It 
has been followed by ‘* The Spur of the Moment,” the 
bright, well written farce, in which Mr. Compton and 
Mr. Montague make the house shake with laughter. 





At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, Mr. Buckstone and 
the Haymarket company continue to provide excellent 
entertainments, . ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” ‘‘ London Assurance,” and 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea,” are amongst the per- 
formances for this week. 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal the Philharmonic 
Opera Bouffe Company are appearing this week. On 
the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
they played: Genevieve de Brabant,” which was 
remarkably well produced. As Drogan, Miss Emily 
Soldene was enthusiastically applauded, 





A fine new organ, erected in St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Douglas, Isle of Man, as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Bishop Goss, of Liverpool, 
was opened by Mr. R. Gillow, of Liverpool, within 
the octave of the Feast of the Assumption. The 
organ was built by Messrs. Brown and Son, of 
Liverpool. 

Mdme. Ristori has appeared at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, as Medea, Elizabeth, Marie 
Stuart, and Marie Antoinette, and, notwithstanding 
the prices were raised, the audiences have been large 
and enthusiastic. This week Mr. Irving commenced 
his annual engagement, and has been welcomed by 
large audiences in his celebrated character Charles I. 


—_——_- 


On Monday evening, Mdlle. Sophia Flora Heil- 
bron gave a pianoforte recital to a numerous audience 
in the Ulster Minor Hall. Malle. Heilbron’s per- 
formance of a number of difficult selections excited 
the warmest applause of her auditors. Miss Ellen 
Boyd and Mr. J. R. Edeson assisted at the concert. 
Another recital will be given by Mdlle. Heilbron on 
Thursday evening. 





Sir Julius Benedict announces a benefit concert 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday 
afternoon, September 27th, for which the following 
well-known artists haye been engaged :— Mdlle. 


Albani, Miss Edith Wynne, and Malle. Nita Gaetano; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Sig. Caravoglia, and Mr. Santley; 
M. Sainton and Mr, Lindsay Sloper ; also Miss Helen 
D’ Alton, and two clever local pianists, Mrs. Beesley 
and Mdlle. Michiels. 





At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, the first perform- 
ance was that of “ La Sonnambula” on Monday 
evening, with Mdlle. Marimon and Sig. Bettini in 
the principal parts. Sig. Celli was the Count; 
Malle. Arnoldi, Lisa; and Malle. Baroetti, Teresa, 
On Tuesday evening “‘ Lucrezia Borgia” was given. 
Mdme. Elena Corani, daughter of a distinguished 
professor of music in Dublin, and a pupil of Viardot 
Garcia, sustaining the réle of Lucrezia. “Il 
segreto”? was vociferously encored. An Italian 
opera concert will be given to-day (Friday) at the 
Exhibition Palace, Dublin. 





The Brothers Wardroper have been giving their 
entertainment at the Pavilion, and their popularity 
is increasing. It is a natural consequence that the 
Wardropers should attract immense audiences,— 
no players the more easily captivate the public 
taste,—and their performance throughout is refined 
and wonderful. They appear each evening this 
week, and give a morning performance this day. 
This engagement forms the first of a long series of 
entertainments provided for the ensuing season by 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co. Amongst other 
events, Riviére’s Promenade Concerts, with his 
splendid band, chorus, &c., commence an engage- 
ment on Monday, December 8th, for eight perform- 
ances, including several oratorios. Mdlle. Patti, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Edward Lloyd, Santley, Federici Levy (the cele- 
brated cornet player), Mons. Lapiente, Mons. 
Sainton, and other eminent artists have also been 
engaged by Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co. for morn- 
ing and evening concerts. 











BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 





The triennial festival of Birmingham has an artistic 
prestige which is wanting in the more frequent music 
meetings of the Three Choirs. Founded like them 
on the notion of benefiting a charity (a Hospital fund 
in the one case, and the widows and orphans of clergy 
in another), the plan of the Birmingham festival has 
always been conducted upon a broader and more 
enterprising scale, as consonant with the character 
of the great manufacturing centre. The mechanical 
energy of Birmingham, her active commercial spirit, 
has its counterpart in the breadth and liberality of 
her artistic zeal. It was not the sequestered cathe- 
dral cloisters, the haunt of calm thought and gentle 
culture, which called forth an “ Elijah,” an “ Eli,” 
a‘ Naaman:” it was the busy smoky city. “Saint 
Paul” and the ‘‘ Lobgesang”’ came obedient to order, 
as though they had been so many tons of iron. And 
musicians of this day as of Mendelssohn’s have 
always found in Birmingham a liberal patron of 
their art and a ready customer for the best they have 
to offer. Something of commercial shrewdness, too, 
has distinguished this free patronage. The charity 
has always prospered, the financial results have 
always been on the right side, while the world of 
music has benefited to an incalculable extent by the 
addition of masterpieces. At the last festival the 
sum contributed to the hospital fund realised over 
six thousand pounds, and since the institution of 
these performances in 1768 it has reaped more than 
a hundred thousand by them. So much for the prac- 
tical results. As for the intellectual results, it may 
suffice to mention ‘ Elijah,” for even if * Elijah” 
were the sole outcome of the meetings, the manage- 
ment and working of the Birmingham festival 
would be well entitled to respect. 

Bright sunshiny weather graced the opening of the 
festival on Tuesday morning, and the presence of the 
Duke of Edinburgh lent an additional attraction to 
that of the county families and local notabilities who 
gathered at the Town Hall. His Royal Highness 
occupied a seat in the centre of the end gallery, on 
the right hand of the President of the Festival, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. At half-past eleven, a roll of 
the side-drums was followed by the National Anthem, 
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given by the orchestra, organ, and chorus. The 
festival then opened with “ Elijah,” the performance 
of which was similar, in all its essential details, to 
that of many previous occasions. Twenty-seven years 
ago on that very day the oratorio was given for the 
first time and under the same roof. On this, the 
seven-and-twentieth birthday of the work, it could 
boast an unequalled performance—or a performance 
only equalled in Birmingham perhaps once. The 
solos were taken in the first part by Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Rigby, 
and Mr. Santley; Mrs. Sutton, Mr. J. A. Smith, Mr. 
W. T. Briggs, and Mr. Smythson assisting in the 
double quartet, “ For He shall give His angels.” 
In the second part Mdlle. Titiens, Mame. Patey, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves were substituted for the three 
first-named artists, Mr. Santley singing the Prophet 
throughout. It were supererogatory to criticise a 
work so well known and performers so thoroughly 
versed as these. As to the chorus-singing, it was, 
under Sir Michael Costa’s sway, generally excellent. 
The choristers numbered among them some exceed- 
ingly sweet voices, and their training asserted itself ; 
a prediction equally true of the splendid band, 
whose playing, especially of the wonderfully instru- 
mented overture, was irreproachable, In fact, there 
was but one slight blot upon the entire performance, 
the trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” in which the vocalists 
were hardly satisfactory. There were no encores, 
The president, the Earl of Shrewsbury, declined to 
eneore anything; and as the audience, respecting 
the religious nature of the music, applauded nothing, 
the chance of an uninterrupted hearing was afforded, 
The Duke of Edinburgh showed his good taste by 
remaining to the very end of the performance, 
though the last chorus fast emptied the hall. 

The festival 6f this year is distinguished by the 
production of novelties, of which the first came to a 
hearing on Tuesday evening. The three new works 
in question are a pastoral cantata, ‘The Lord of 
Burleigh,” by Signor F. Schira; an oratorio entitled 
“The Light of the World,” by Mr. Arthur Sullivan ; 
and a romantic cantata ‘ Fridolin; or, the Message 
to the Forge,” by Signor Alberto Randegger. Signor 
Schira’s new work was performed on Tuesday, and 
met with a favourable reception. The libretto, 
which is by Mr. Desmond Ryan, is upon the 
subject of Tennyson’s well-known ballad “In her 
ear he whispers gaily;” but Mr. Ryan has wisely 
steered clear of profanation and not mixed any 
Tennysonian verse with an alloy. He has taken 
merely the subject, which is duly reduced to the 
composer’s scope. Four characters are imagined 
instead of the two of the poem: the earl-painter, 
the village maiden, and a friend of the latter, anda 
steward of the former. The quartet being thus 
complete according to musical conventionality, it is 
only necessary to scatter the orthodox common- 
places of sentiment among the characters—such as 
‘A simple village maid am I,” and ‘ Hurrah with 
joy each bosom burns *—to make the libretto perfect 
as libretti go. As to the music it may be described 
as scholarly, elaborate, and unremarkable. There is 
nothing in it to challenge disapproval, and equally 
nothing to earry away. The pastoral simplicity of 
the subject, which is a romance of country life and 
rustic wooing, finds no expression in Sig. Schira’s 
clever but inappropriate devices, his redundant 
orchestral effects, and his vagueness of treatment. 
There is in the modern school a tendency to avoid 
naturalness from the fear of being thought common, 
and to seek originality at the cost of everything, 
and often to the confounding of originality with 
eccentricity. A touch of this modern heresy dis- 
figures the “ Lord of Burleigh.” It however enjoyed 
a good reception on Tuesday, and two pieces, the 
unaccompanied trio, ‘ O'er seas of life,” and the 
quartet and chorus, ‘‘ How changed her state,” were 
encored and repeated,.while at the close the composer 
was complimented. As regards the musical laying- 
out of the subject, there is an overture full of those 
devices to which we have referred, in which a deft 
handling of instruments and a chopping and 
changing of times and keys are more perceptible 
than clearness of outline or melodic beauty. Next 
comes a chorus of reapers which is fairly distinguished 
in respect of tune; and the choruses include one of 





priests with organ accompaniment and one of angels 
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with harps, the harp being immemorially associated 
with angelic minstrels, though notoriously awkward 
to fly with. A third chorus, one by villagers hailing 
the Lord of Burleigh when he enters upon his 
domains with his bride, is effective. We should 
state that the mournfulness of the death of the 
“noble lady” receives it usual corrective in the 
shape of an apotheosis. Marian dies, but not in 
gloom. She is welcomed by the angels and the 
harps, which perform for some plays what the 
wedding performs for the three volume fiction. The 
solo music, which is somewhat overweighted with 
orchestral ornament, was assigned to Malle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Santley, and the result was, as stated, a generally 
successful hearing under the tutelage of the composer, 
and in the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh. Two 
encores were taken. 

The cantata was followed by a miscellaneous 
selection which included the ‘‘ Song of the Titans,” 
a posthumous work of Rossini’s. The massiveness 
of the subject—the Titanic war with Jove—is sought 
to be reproduced in the music, which is a chorus 
for bass voices in unison with elaborate accompani- 
ments and tumultuous effects working up to a grand 
climax. In execution, however, none of this 
grandeur was realised; the effect proved impotent. 
Against the weakness of this attempt must be set 
the perfection with which the Third “ Leonora” 
overture of Beethoven was rendered. The utmost 
delicacy of shade and expression marked it through- 
out. Among the vocal constituents of the program 
were the scena “ Alfin son tua,” from ‘ Lucia,” 
sung by Mdlle. Albani and encored; duo from 
Gounod’s * Philemon et Baucis,” sung in French by 
Madme. Sherrington and Mr. Cummings; the air 
from “ Euryanthe,” by Mr. Sims Reeves; ‘ Soft 
airs,’ and ‘‘O vago suol,” from the ‘“ Huguenots,” 
by Madme. Sherrington; an air by Pinsuti, ‘“ The 
Raft,” sung by Signor Foli; and a quartet from 
Rossini’s ‘* Bianca e Faliero,” “ Cielo il mio 
labbro.”” Again the Duke of Edinburgh remained 
to the end of a long and fatiguing concert. 

On Wednesday morning the most important of 
the novelties was brought forward—important in 
the history of the festival and in the artistic career 
of Mr. Sullivan the composer. This was that 
gentleman's oratorio ‘‘ The Light of the World,” 
concerning which considerable anticipations have 
been formed from the position which Mr. Sullivan 
occupies among our creative artists. The honour of 
contributing a large work to the Birmingham 
Festival, of following in the steps of Mendelssohn 
and Costa, has its proportionate responsibility. 
The comparison is sharp, the leadership is beset 
with a sense that failure will be as disastrous, 
supposing failure to ensue, as in the opposite case 
success will be glorious. Under any circumstances 
we can imagine that Mr. Sullivan’s hopes must 
have been dashed with no small anxiety. But the 
event, we deem, has justified the ambition rather 
than the doubt. “The Light of the World” 
is a work which though it would be premature 
to assign it equal rank with the standard master- 
pieces, will be found to enhance Mr. Sullivan’s 
position as an artificer of high things in music. 
The theme is a lofty one, the spirit which attempts 
it is daring, and to have conquered so much, to have 
held his ground against obstacles and in the teeth of 
comparisons is itself a victory of no small value. 
We have no intention at this moment, with no 
copy of the work before us, to attempt anything 
like a detailed account of the oratorio or to en- 
large upon its qualities. We may state generally 
that it is an exposition of the principal events in the 
life of our Saviour, from the prophecy of Isaiah to 
the tragedy of the Redemption, and the words illus- 
trating the various scenes have been compiled from 
the Holy Scriptures. The texts of which this book 
is composed have been carefully and intelligently 
chosen, though the selection is over-long and the 
musical setting, as a natural consequence, becomes 
redundant. The scope of the music is set forth in 
Mr. Sullivan’s argument. Here he states that 
the intention has not been to convey the spiritual 
idea of the Saviour as in the “ Messiah” or 
to recount the sufferings of Christ as in the 
* Passion" music, but to set forth the human 





aspect of the life of our Lord on earth, exempli- 
fying it by some of the actual incidents in 
His career which bear especially upon His attri- 
butes of preacher, healer, and prophet. For this 
purpose, and to give it dramatic force, the work has 
been laid out in scenes, dealing respectively in the 
first part with the Nativity, Preaching, Healing, and 
Prophesying of our Lord, ending with the triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem; and in the second part with 
the utterances which, containing the avowal of Him- 
self as the Son of Man, excited to the utmost the 
wrath of His enemies, and led the rulers to conspire 
for His final reward; the grief of Mary Magdalene at 
the Sepulchre; and the consolation and triumph of 
the disciples at the resurrection of their Lord and 
Master. Thus it will be seen that a certain modern 
philosophical spirit tinges the treatment of the 
subject ; we have a sort of ‘* Vie de Jésus” in music 
rather than a lyrical assertion of unbounded faith, 
or a pathological display of suffering. But why this 
artistic Rénanism adopted the Nativity, which is 
purely miraculous and non-natural, does not at first 
sight appear. However, with the Nativity the work 
begins, and musically no fault is to be found with 
the choice, for it gives occasion for a capital chorus 
—Number thirteen in the score—‘‘I will pour out 
my spirit.” This, a bold, spirited piece of harmony 
with a fine climax, produced so good an impression 
that the Earl of Shrewsbury gave the signal for 
repetitions. Other choruses had preceded it, 
with flowing instrumental passages and good fugal 
effects, but this was the first point scored 
in the performance. The first scene being en- 
titled ‘‘ Bethlehem,” the second takes us _ to 
“Nazareth.” Here Jesus appears in the Synagogue, 
and after reading from Isaiah, presents himself to 
His listeners as the object of the prophecy. Upon 
their expressed amazement and incredulity, he 
eeproaches them with their continued unbelief, and, 
goaded to rage by his numerous instauces of God’s 
favour to those whom they looked upon with con- 
tempt, they drive him out of the Synagogue. In 
this, as in the preceding scene, the choruses are the 
most important numbers. Indeed throughout the 
work, the recitatives and airs assume a secondary 
position. The music of Christ in particular is 
neutral even to severity, the absence of ornament 
being evidently suggested by purist principles. 
Christ's music is declamatory and was given to Mr. 
Santley, who, it need not be said, delivered it finely, 
though not without tiring the audience, owing to the 
length and sombreness of the writing. To return, 
however, to ‘‘ Nazareth.’’ The chorus of the people 
in the Synagogue, where they demand “Is not this 
Jesus?” contains some effects of real dramatic 
power, especially at the passage ‘“‘ Why hear ye 
him ?” and in this as on many occasions throughout 
the oratorio Mr. Sullivan shows himself a master of 
instrumental resource and diversity. This scene is 
excellent. Another well-written chorus is ‘‘ He maketh 
the sun to rise,” as also is that entitled ‘‘ Behold how 
He loved him.” By this time we have got to the 
third scene, which is Bethany, or as Mr. Sullivan 
calls it, ‘‘ Lazarus.”” We have no musical or dra- 
matic illustration of the actual miraculous raising 
of Lazarus: the scene stops at the unopened grave. 
The sad journey, and the arrival at Bethany, where 
the kindred and friends are endeavouring to comfort 
the bereaved sisters, are depicted in the music. 
Beyond this is no thoroughfare. With a chorus, 
“« They that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
Thy truth,” Lazarus is left apparently to his own 
hopelessness, and we, the hearers, turn aside for 
Jerusalem, and on the way thither listen to a 
beautiful chorus of children, an “ Hosanna” for 
three-part female choir. This contains a charming 
bit of melody, treated in masterly fashion, a harp 
accompaniment in the orchestra being a feature; 
and the whole is worked up in a fitting climax, 
which provoked the signal for an encore. Later on 
this children’s hosanna was repeated in conjunction 
with a fuller song of glory in which the disciples 
and the populace are supposed to join. With this 
the first part concluded, and the President rose 
and informed Mr. Sullivan in the name of the 
audience that they would gladly have had more 
encores than the two requested but for fear of 
stretching the performance beyond reasonable limits. 








The scenes of the second part are laid entirely at 
Jerusalem. After the overture, which is intended 
to indicate the angry feelings and dissensions caused 
by our Lord’s presence in the city, it opens with the 
discourse containing the parable of the sheep and 
the goats. The people hearing it wonder at its 
boldness, and express their belief that “ this is the 
Christ.” A ruler argues with them, and contemp- 
tuously asks if Christ shall come out of Galilee ; the 
people are still unconvinced, and, Nicodemus striving 
to reason with him, the ruler retorts angrily. All 
this is not very dramatic nor yet very interesting, 
The cleverest bit of it is the overture, which shows 
off the orchestral knowledge and skill of the com- 
poser, but lacks design. The incidents of the 
crucifixion are avoided according to the intention 
only to illustrate the human career of Jesus. What 
happens is told us by third persons. The chorus 
describes Christ’s sufferings and death, and the next 
scene opens at the sepulchre in the early morning. 
The grief of Mary Magdalene is soothed by the angel, 
who tells her that Christ is risen, and, reminding 
her how He had foretold His death and resurrection 
while He was yet in Galilee, comforts her with the 
words ‘*God shall wipe away all tears.” The 
disciples acknowledge the resurrection, and the work 
concludes with a chorus of thanksgiving. Of the 
choruses, the most effective are ‘‘ Men and brethren ;” 
and the final ‘‘ Him hath God exalted,” in which the 
fugal style is employed with good effect. 

The defects of the work, which are few enough to 
make their admission no discredit, arise from a 
prevailing shadow of gloom, inséparable no doubt 
ina great measure from the subject, but still allowed 
to press somewhat too heavily on the spirit of the 
work. For sorrowfulas was the career of the Light 
of the World, it yet contained material for bright 
contrasts. There were opportunities in it for 
glorifying and giving thanks and rejoicing. The 
chorus of shepherds should have more brightness ; 
the Magnificat should be more expressive of hearty 
and exalted joy. This last was finely sung by Malle. 
Titiens, but with only secondary effect upon the 
audience. She also gave a more elaborate air “ Tell 
ye the daughters of Zion.” As before said, the 
soloists. ceded in activity and importance to the 
choristers. Their best numbers yere seized and 
swallowed up, as it were, by the chorus. Thus a 
a rather sweet solo by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
‘“ Weep ye not for the dead,” became soon lost in 
the ocean of a choral lament. Mr. Sims Reeves 
had not much to do. He sang a nicely written 
but undistinctive air, ‘Refrain thy voice from 
weeping,” and a duet with Mr. Santley ‘ Lord, 
behold.” Mr. Santley sang the declamatory music 
of the Christ in splendid fashion. Mr. Cummings, 
Mrs. Sutton, and Mr. W. T. Briggs took part. As 
regards the reception, the work could hardly have 
gone better. The hall was filled in every part, and 
as had been the case the day before, when “ Elijah” 
was given, standing room could not be obtained for 
love or money after the oratorio had begun. At the 
end, after another tribute paid to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the composer was enthusiastically called for. 
The oratorio took very near three hours and a half 
in performance. 

In the evening the concert was entirely of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. The selection commenced with 
Beethoyen’s Symphony in C minor, the other orches- 
tral pieces of the program having been Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s overture to ‘ St. John the Baptist,” and 
that to Rossini’s opera, ‘* Le Sitge de Corinthe.” A 
vocal feature was Rossini’s “‘ National Hymn,” the 
first time of performance, being one of his posthu- 
mous works. It was originally written for an ordinary 
orchestra and a military band, used sometimes alter- 
nately and sometimes in combination. A few bars 
of pompous prelude allegretto lead to some bright 
and tuneful phrases in the style of a quick march, 
followed by an andante maestoso, in which the leading 
vocal theme is announced by a baritone solo in me- 
lodious three-bar phrases. This is repeated by the 
male-chorus, the second theme following for soprano 
and contralto, the original subject being afterwards 
repeated, the baritone solo occasionally interspersed 
with orchestral passages. As a whole it is a joyous 
and festive composition. Mr. Macfarren’s overture 


has been done by the British Orchestral Society and 
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again by the Philharmonic Society this season. The | that they were agreed to divide the prize to the Rhos | mirably rendered by Miss Alice Jennings and Miss 
vocalists of the evening were Mdlles. Titiens, Albani, | choir and the Holywell choir. With regard to the| E. Emrick, terminated the first part of the program. 


Mdmes. Sherrington, Trebelli, and Patey, Mr. Sims | 


Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 


Santley, and Sig. Foli, and the vocal program was 


unremarkable. 


The festival folks were surprised at the intelligence 
that the Duke of Edinburgh intended to be present 
at the performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” yesterday. 
There was no end of popular ovation, and if there 
was any spare room in the Town Hall, every possible 
vacancy was eagerly sought after and at once appro- 
priated, But, asin London, so in the Provinces the 
“* Messiah” is always the great and greatest attrac- 
tion. We need not in these columns treat Handel’s 
masterpiece in detail. The solos were taken by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Sig Foli, Mdmes. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Trebelli and Mrs. 
Patey ; Mr. Vernon Rigby contributing the opening 
recitative. It is needless to add that the salient 
points were magnificently given. Sir Michael Costa 
conducted and the chorus acquitted itself to universal 
satisfaction. With such a band and chorus, to 
whom every note of the music is familiar, and with 
an entirely sympathetic audience, but one result 
was possible. 

At the evening concert Signor Randegger’s 
‘* Fridolin” was produced, and was very well 
received. It was splendidly given, and the vocalists 
particularly, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Cummings, Signor Foli, and Mr. Santley, deserve 
the highest praise. Two choruses were encored. 
Unlike many similar works, the libretto of 
“ Fridolin” is exceedingly well adapted for lyrical 
treatment. Its author is Mdme. Rudersdorff. 








MOLD EISTEDDFOD. 





The Mold Eisteddfod was brought to a successful 
conclusion on Friday. The harp competitions fur- 
nished one of the most interesting incidents of the 
meeting. One of the competitions on the triple harp 
was limited to performers under 18 years of age. A 
little fellow of twelve years first presented himself, 
dressed in the old Welsh costume, and upon a 
wretched broken down instrument played a Welsh 
air with variations, not only with ability, but in a 
style that showed him, young as he is, to be a pro- 
ficient in the art. He was followed by a lad 
considerably older and possessed of a pretentious- 
looking instrument, but he had only played a few 
bars before he broke down and retired. Mr. 
Aptommas, the judge of the contest, who had pre- 
viously spoken strongly of the absence of competition 
for the prizes offered for the best constructed triple 
harp, at once adjudged the younger competitor 
winner, and explained to the audience the dis- 
advantage under which the boy had laboured from 
the character of his instrument. Mr. Brinley 
Richards renewed his plea for the restoration of the 
triple harp, and said that although he had been to 
three Eisteddfodau this year he had not yet seen the 
instrument of the country. The triple harp was part 
and parcel of their own traditions, and he hoped 
some means would be taken to furnish a proper 
instrument. With regard to the contest, he informed 
the audience that Mrs. West, the wife of the lord- 
lieutenant, had generously placed in his hands the 
sum of £2 2s. towards a new harp for the youthful 
winner. In the other triple harp contest there were 
three compétitors, and the prize of £10 was thus 
divided—£5 to John Elias Davies, of Bethesda, £3 
to William Pierce, Rhondda Valley, South Wales, 
and £2 to William Roberts, Newton, Montgomery- 
shire. 

The two choral competitions were listened to with 
intense interest, notwithstanding that the proceed- 
ings were prolonged until nearly five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The first contest was confined to North 
Wales choirs of not fewer than 80 voices, the subject 
being Gwilym Gwent’s glee‘‘ Y Gwanwyn.” There 
were four competing choirs, namely the Holywell 
Orpheus Glee Society, the Rhos (Wrexham) choir, 
Mr. John Daniel’s Holywell choir, and the Pentre 
Cristionydd choir. In announcing the decision of 


the adjudicators, Mx. Brinley Richards explained 





performance, he said it reminded him of the South 
Wales choirs. The second choral competition was 
for a prize of £50 and a gold medal offered to the 
choir that rendered best the choruses “‘ O God, behold 
our sore distress,’’ and ‘* When his loud voice ” from 
Handel’s “ Jephtha.” The following choirs com- 
peted:—Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society, Car- 
narvon Engedi choir, Carnarvon Philharmonic choir, 
Llanidloes choir, Mr. Davies’s Liverpool choir, and 
the Maelor (Wrexham) choir. The judges awarded 
the prize to the Birkenhead choir—who thus scored 
a second victory during the Eisteddfod—and gave a 
second prize of £10 to the Carnarvon Philharmonic 
choir. 

Other prizes in the course of the day were thus 
distributed. (We omit the worsted stocking and 
wooden spoon contests, mentioning only the musical 
and literary competitions.) Best essay on ‘* The 
Welsh Characters in Shakespeare,” Mr. David 
Roberts, Corwen ; best song on the words “ Yf ddwfr 
o’th bydew dy hun,” divided between two competi- 
tors signing themselves ‘‘ Tudor” and ‘‘ Eagle; ” 
best singers of the song of ‘* Dafydd-y-garreg wen” 
(tenor), Mr. Richard Williams, Mold; best romance 
on the subject “ Rheinallt ap Gruffydd,” Mr. Isaac 
Foulkes, Liverpool; best translation into Welsh of 
a song composed by Mr. Thomas Cambria Jones. 
The Eisteddfod song was sung by Mr. T. J. Hughes 
of Liverpool, and Miss Mary Davies gave ‘ My 
mother bids me bind my hair.” Miss Edith 
Wynne’s execution of ‘ Let the bright Seraphim,” 
which closed the proceedings, was excellent. Miss 
Bessie Waugh and Mr. Skeaf were the accompanists, 
and Mr. Aptommas the harpist. Votes of thanks 
were passed to the chairman for presiding, and to 
the Mayor of Liverpool for his attendance. The 
concert was as fully attended as the morning meet- 
ing. ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” from ‘* Oberon,” 
sung by Miss Edith Wynne with thrilling effect, was 
the feature of the evening. Mr. Brinley Richards’s 
new work, ‘‘Sound the trumpet in Zion,” was 
repeated by the Eisteddfod choir, and was received 
with renewed enthusiasm. 








CONCERTS. 





The chief novelty at the Promenade Concerts at 
Covent Garden has been the sppearance of Miss 
Rose Hersee, who with her American laurels fresh 
upon her received a very warm greeting from an 
audience of some 5000 persons. Miss Hersee gave the 
“Carnival of Venice” with Sir Julius Benedict's 
variations, and sang the closing cadenza with mar- 
vellous fluency and finish, holding a high F with 
apparent ease. This produced an encore, in which 
she gave a Scottish ballad. The second song of Miss 
Hersee’s—Wallace’s air ‘Scenes that are brightest— 
was also encored, and she complied with a Laughing 
song, brilliantly delivered. Mr. Pearson, the new 
tenor, is a better singer than attitudiniser. He 
sang Arthur Sullivan’s “‘ Once again,” and Balfe’s 
** Come into the garden, Maud.” Mr. Melbourne a 
baritone, with considerable dramatic expression, 
rendered ‘‘The Vagabond” very creditably, and 
Malle. Kortene sang an air by Maillart. Our old 
acquaintance the Xylophone came out again, played by 
Master Bonnay, who remains “ Master’ though the 
years advance. Mr. Levy’s cornet performances are 
always ‘brilliant and always successful, and the 
“Carlotta Waltz” and the ‘‘Levyathan Polka” 
meet ready recognition. Altogether these promenade 
concerts are popular, and deserve to be so. 

On Wednesday a concert in aid of the London 
Hospital was given by the Orpheus Olub at St. 
George’s Hall. The attendance was not numerous. 
The concert was opened with Sir H. Bishop’s glee, 
“ Spirits advance.’ After this the Misses Ehrenberg 
played a duet on the pianoforte on themes from 
Rossini’s William Tell, arranged by De Vilbac. 
After Mr. M. Adams had regaled the audience with 
Benedict's. ‘‘ Eily Mavourneen,” Miss Blanche 
Reeves gave the Shadow song from Meyerbeer's 
‘“‘ Dinorah.” In the grand scena from Rossini’s 
Othello, Signor Amsel Henri, from La Scala, Milan, 


At the other portions of the concert selections were 
given from the works of E. Pauer, Balfe, Merea- 
dante, Rossini, &e, Mr. H. de Solla and Mr. Edward 
Hart conducted the concert. 











THE ORGAN AT THE FRENCH CHURCH, 
BLOOMSBURY. 





The French church, or as it is properly styled, 
L’Eglise Anglican-Francaise de 8. Jean, in Blooms- 
bury Street, possesses an organ by Bryceson, from 
the designs of Mr. Augustus L. Tamplin, the organist 
and musical director of the church. This instrument 
was the gift of the Rev. Walter Kitching, and when 
completed will be a very perfect specimen of artistic 
| organ-building. The organ was commenced in 1870, 
| the original scheme being to place it in front of the 
| west window of the church, which it will not entirely 
|obscure; the proposed drawing representing the 
| instrument, with its two end towers of sixteen-feot 
| pipes, and its centre compartment of eight-feet 
| diapasons, gradually diminishing towards the centre, 

standing out in bold relief against a rich background 
| of stained glass. It has been found impossible, as 
yet, to carry out the design as originally contemplated, 
so in the meanwhile the organ stands in the south- 
west corner of the church, until it shall be mounted 
to its proper position and be completed. The follow- 
ing description represents the whole work as finished, 
every arrangement being already made for the inser- 
tion of such sounding stops and mechanical actions 
which the present very limited space allotted to the 
organ renders it impracticable to fill in. 


Great Organ. 








1. Sub-bass......16 ft. tone. | 5. Octave Gamba........4 ft. 

2. Opendiapason........8 ft. | 6. Harmonic flute. .4 ft. tone. 

8. Salicional............8 ft. | 7. Octavin harmonie. 2 ft. tn 

4. Gedacht........8 ft. tone. | 8. Trumpet (orchestral) ..8 ft 

Swell Organ. 

9. Bourdon ......16 ft. tone. | 18, Harmonic Piccolo.2 [t, tone. 
10. Open diapason........8ft. | 14. Cornopean .......... 8 ft. 
11. Echo dulciana........ 8 £6. | 16. Oboe... ..cccosccecces 


8 ft. 
12. Concert flute.,..4 ft. tone. | 16. Voix humaine .,8 ft. tone. 
Choir Organ. 





17. Open diapason .,....8 ft. | 21. Flageolet .........+..2 ft. 
18. Keraulophone ........8 ft, | 22. Clarinet (throughout) ....8 
19. Voix celestes.......+ + 8 ft. ft. tone, 
20. Suabe flute .......+.- 4 ft. 

Pedal Organ. 
23. Contre bass .. ..32 ft. tone. | 25. Violoncello ........+.8 ft 
24, Montre .esesesseees 16 ft. | 26. Bombarde, wood ....16 ft. 


Mechanical Actions by Drawstops. 


. Swell to Great, 9. Swell to Pedals, 
Octave Swell to Great. 7. Great ditto. 
Sub-Octave Swell to Great. | 8. Choir ditto. 

Swell to Choir. 9, Unison Pedal Organ. 
Great to Choir, 10. Octave Pedal Organ. 


By Pedals. 


8 Combination Pedals to Great. | 1 Tremolo Pedal, 
3 ditto to Swell. | 1 Swell Pedal. 
2 Coupling Pedals. 


Tho Services at this church are musical, and it 
may be observed that this is the only church in 
existence where the Responses, Psalms, &c., are 
chanted in the French language. 


eee 





SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 





A féte—or rather Feier, for the German method 
of going to work differs vastly from the French in 
such matters—was held last week at ‘Bonn in 
honour of Robert Schumann, who was buried there 
in 1856. The excitement and enthusiasm which the 
townspeople have displayed over this Schumann- 
Feier give a strong proof of the admiration now felt 
in Germany for that composer’s work. Had Bonn 
been honoured by a visit from the Emperor of 
Germany and a dozen Persian Shahs into the 
bargain, she could scarcely have decked herself out 
more gaily than she did on the occasion of the 
Schumann-Feier. Not only were the market-place 
and principal streets decorated with long flags hung 
from every house, but the narrow, out-of-the-way, 
little street-alleys were also lined with them on both 
sides ; and one heard little else than the praises of 
Schumann's music talked of from morning till 
night. 

ei Beethoven Halle is a plain, well proportioned, 





was successful. The duet, Giorno d’orrore,” ad- 


oblong room, with a gallery along the two sides and 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 











at one end of it. It has rather a low, flat roof, but 
seems peculiarly well adapted for sound, and solos 
as well as choruses can be heard almost to perfection 
in any part of it. With regard to the performers, 
a glance at the program will show that nothing was 
amiss in the choice of leading supporters. Names 
80 familiar to us as Straus, Schumann, Joachim, and 
Stockhausen speak for themselves. The orchestra 
was composed apparently of select musicians from 
all parts of Germany, and the effects it produced did 
full justice to the competitions. The first symphony 
(No. IV., D minor), conducted by Joachim, with 
which the first day’s performance opened, was given 
with a power and feeling altogether astonishing, 
and its impressiveness was the more felt owing to 
the death-like silence observed by the audience 
between the pauses. It is, indeed, noticeable how 
offensive to a German audience is the least disturb- 
ance during any performances worth listening to. 
Thus, after a song has been sung, the slightest 
attempt to applaud until the last note of the accom- 
paniment has died away is reproved with angry frowns, 
and is at once suppressed with sharp hisses, None 
the less enthusiasm is exhibited notwithstanding 
this. When Mdme. Schumann made her appear- 
ance the whole audience rose and waved their 
handkerchiefs, and she took her seat at the piano 
amid loud roars of applause, a blowing of trumpets 
and a perfect storm of bouquets. Mdme. Joachim 
and Stockhausen had also in their turn to put up 
with a deal of tumult and a pelting of bouquets. 

The choral performances consisted principally of 
Schumann's “ Paradies und die Pert” and his 
“Scenen aus Goethe’s Faust.” The “ Paradies” 
has never yet taken hold of the public. The 
translation from Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh ” was made 
for Schumann by his friend Flechsig, but they lack 
the grace of Moore, and the depressing nature of 
the subject is repeated in the treatment by the 
composer. Heaviness, lugubriosity, and lack of 
contrast, disfigure the work. There is no dramatic 
character in it; the solos are uninteresting, and 
the audience listened frigidly. But the singing was 
undeniably artistic—that of Frau Joachim and Herr 
Stockhausen especially so. 

The scenes from ‘* Faust’ belonged to the third 
part. The third part of Schumann’s “ Faust” is 
considered one of his choral masterpieces. The 
composition of Faust” seems to have been under-" 
taken as a tribute to the genius of Goethe, of whom 
Schumann was a great admirer. The work extended 
over six years, and much of the latter portion was 
written earliest—at Dresden in 1844. In 1847 the 
final chorus was recomposed; in 1848 the great 
chorus ‘ Gerettet ist’? appeared; in 1849 the 
** Mater dolorosa,”’ and scene in the cathedral with 
the “ Dies Ire,” in the first part, was finished ; and 
in 1850 “Die vier grauen Weiber,” and Faust’s 
death, in the second part. The overture was not 
added till 1853, and must have been one of the 
composer's last works. The present performance 
was noteworthy by the singing of Herr Stockhausen 
in ‘‘ Héchste Herrscherin der Welt,” grandly sung. 
Frau Wilt also produced a great impression in the 
air of “Die jiingeren Engel,” by her delicate 
vocalization of the ‘* Jene Rosen,” a catching motif. 
Her high notes in the jinale, ‘* Chorus mysticus,” 
told powerfully. 

The last day was devoted entirely to drawing-room 
music (Kammermusik), in which a Streichquartett 
(No. 8 A Due), an Andante with variations for two 
pianos, a piano-quintet, and the Léwenbraut (sung by 
Stockhausen), appear to have been specially admired. 

The following was the program :— 


String-Quartet in A, No. 8, Op. 41. 
“ Stille Thriinen," Op. 85, No, 10. ....+. . 
«: Auttriige,” Op, 17; NO. 6 suse eee } Mame. Wilt. 
**Mit Myrthen und Rosen” .......... : 
«« Wanderlied,” Op. 85, No.8 ......0000 } Herr Diener. 
Andante and Variations for two Piano- 

GOSOOB, 0.0.00 00.00 00 00 000000 0s cn cctece 
Mdme. Schumann and Professor Rudorff. 


* Webmuth,” Op. 29, NO. 9 ..sseeeeeees 
** Sonntag am Rhein,” Op. 36, No, 10.... } Mame. Joachim. 
** Die Léwenbraut,”’ Op. 31, No. 4 ...... Herr Stockausen, 


Pianoforte Quintet inf flat, Op. 44 .... ad 
Mdme. Schumann, Herren Joachim, Von Ktnigsliwe, 
Straus, and Muller. 


Altogether, the first great Schumann-Feier has been 
a grand success, thoroughly appreciated ; nor is the 
impression it has made likely to be soon forgotten 





in the German music-world, 


MUSICIANS IN SWADDLING CLOTHES. 





We have not the advantage of acquaintance with 
what in a French musical journal is termed. the 
Vocal Nursery of Tavistock House, but to judge 
from a lengthy statement of Mrs. Weldon in the 
paper in question, it must be a very remark- 
able institution. The strength of the establish- 
ment lies in the result attained with the babies 
committed to Mrs. Weldon’s charge, as vouched 
for by Mrs. Weldon herself. When we say babies, 
we must be understood as speaking under limits. 
They are not exactly sucklings whom the lady in- 
structress undertakes to qualify in singing. They 
are hardly perhaps so precocious as the Irish 
gentleman of congenital genius mentioned in the 
song : 

I first saw light one shiny night, 

In the County Tipperary, 
And long before I learnt to speak 
I knew my abecedary. 
But they are certainly next door to that gifted 
personage in rapidity of acquisition. “I allow 
myself,”’ writes Mrs. Weldon in the Ménestrel, ‘‘ ten 
years to form a singer. I prefer to take a pupil 
between four and nine years of age. I have boy- 
pupils whom I have made sing all through the time 
of their transition; and they have done extremely 
well and I am quite pleased with them.” Mrs. 
Weldon admits that nobody would understand how 
she manages this except by going and seeing her 
method. “I keep all the children four hours in 
class every morning; now one must know how to 
avoid being tiresome to keep in good humour little 
things, four, five, seven, nine years old, and big 
boys from thirteen to sixteen, as badly brought up 
as possible, picked up in the street, yet contentedly 
remaining good during all these hours of work 
without relaxation.” Mrs. Weldon, it appears, does 
not choose the picked-up boys from the streets out 
of preference. She would select “ orphans from the 
superior classes—daughters or sons of clergymen or 
officers”; but not being able to procure them 
(whether from the lack of orphans or of clergymen 
and officers, is not stated) she is forced to take 
‘*poor children and the children of my servants.” 
In the artistic baby-farming which this system tends 
to encourage, Mrs. Weldon admits that she is 
occasionally imposed upon. ‘I have suffered many 
deceptions during the five and a half years of my 
self-devotion to this work, but I will not be dis- 
couraged, nor let myself be discouraged.”” Without 
quite appreciating the force of the distinction, we 
recognise in Mrs. Weldon the courage of great con- 
victions. 

And what can the infants perform when trained 
in this pépini@re vocale of Tavistock House? They 
execute ‘“ fragments of Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ and Sir 
Julius Benedict's trios and quartets,” from the age 
of five upwards, but limited to the age of ten years. 
‘‘ Fragments ”’ is the French word, and fragmentary 
no doubt are the works as they issue from the 
process of execution. M. Oscar Gomettant of the 
Siécle is said to be a witness of the astonishing 
results in the production of musical fragments. 


If Mrs. Weldon, as a singer, is the illustration of 
her own system, we recognise the incontestability of 
its claims. But what a pity it is that she limits the 
benefits of her tuition to babies. She will not, she 
says, receive any pupil over twelye years old. 
Otherwise, if she would open the doors of her 
nursery to certain wayworn professors, what a 
revolution might be affected among the old- 
established impositions! It is true that Tavistock 
House would then have to become less a Vocal 
Nursery than an Asylum of Rejuvenescence. But 
could not Mrs. Weldon effect greater good by 
reforming the incapables who exist than by pro- 
ducing problematical geniuses out of a non-existence ? 
The good that we have never known we can well 
spare; whereas the evils that oppress us were, 
if transformed to benefits, a fourfold boon. Let 
Mrs. Weldon open a Vocal Reformatory for Aged 
Offenders—by aged, we mean established by age 
and public service. She would have work enow. 


That is, assuming that Mrs. Weldon has all the 
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tutorial capacity for which she modestly takes 


credit, and we gallantly assume that she has much 
more, 








A TIGER AMONG ACTORS. 





The following sensational incident occurred during 
a recent tour up the country of a dramatic company 
in India. The narrator is a well-known member of 
the theatrical world of the East, and we give the 
story in his own words as it is told in a letter, 

After the Lewis dramatic season in Caleutta 
had concluded (he writes), a few members of the 
company, myself and wife included, paid a visit to 
Dacca, which is reached partly by rail, and partly by 
flat-bottomed boats (steamers) up the River Ganges, 
We started from Calcutta on Saturday night, and 
reached Golconda at about half-past five on Sunday 
morning. At twelve the same day the steamer was 
off Dacca. The scenery during our trip was exceed- 
ingly uninteresting. At night we anchored, such 
being our usual custom. At about two on tho 
following morning (Monday), the boat from one of 
the flats was out with the ropes, preparing to get 
the flat up to the steamer, and when it was close up 
to the stern the men in the boat were startled by 
seeing something hanging on the steamer’s rudder, 
and to their horror found it to be a young tiger. The 
brute made a spring from the rudder into the boat 
and in doing this mauled to a fearful extent two of 
the crew. From the boat on board the steamer was 
his next move, where he caused. considerable alarm 
amongst the ship’s company. The men ran and 
told the captain of the unexpected visitor. At first 
he did not believe them, but as they persisted in 
their story he sent his servant to learn what really 
was the cause of their alarm. In a few seconds a 
terrible cry was heard, and the poor fellow ran back 
torn and bleeding—he’d seen him. It was now 
believed that a tiger was really on board with us. 
The captain got out his gun and stood ready on the 
watch, for being very dark at the time no one felt 
inclined to disturb the beast, who had concealed 
himself somewhere behind the luggage. Daylight 
came at last, and as all the ship’s necessary work 
had been done, everybody’s attention was directed 
to our strange and unwelcome visitor. By the aid 
of bamboos he was stirred out of his hiding-place, 
and feeling annoyed at such polite attentions he 
rushed along the deck, scattering the crew and 
passengers, who retreated in all directions before 
him, thus causing it to be very difficult for any one 
to fire at him for fear of killing or wounding his 
fellow men. The tiger, however, seemed almost as 
much alarmed as we were, and made a rush across 
the steamer, and sprung into the air towards the 
flat fastened at our side; but at the moment he was 
about bounding the skipper fired, and, luckily, hit 
him. Down he came plump into the water between 
the steamer and the flat, the stream carrying him 
till he reached the paddle-box, into which he 
crawled, and scrambled on to the wheel. ‘ He’s all 
safe now,” cries one. ‘‘ Look out,’’ says another, 
‘don’t open that door or he may get on to the 
upper deck.” Bang goes the door. “ Put the steamer 
on,” suggests a third, ‘‘ and so crush him.” ‘If you do 
that,” is the reply, ‘‘ you will let him escape.’’ In short, 
though he was badly wounded, and safe in the paddle- 
box, we did not know what to do with him, for all was 
excitement and bustle. The captain, pushing his 
way through the crowd, with his rifle ready for action, 
gave the word for the door to be opened, and reaching 
in took a deliberate steady aim, pulled the trigger— 
snap went the cap, and missed fire. Bang goes the 
door, and away ran the passengers helter-skelter. ‘ All 
right,” shouts the captain, ‘‘ don’t be frightened ; he 
cannot get out.” Being thus re-assured, we all crawl 
back again. Another cap, open goes the door; 
another aim, and, with a dull thud and a splash, 
the tiger falls into the river, with a bullet through 
his brain. Fortunately, through all this noise, the 
ladies were not alarmed; for, until it was over, 
we kept them in perfect ignorance as to the real 
sause of the disturbance, answering their inquiries 
oy stating that the crew were having a bit of fun, 
ounting a wild cat. We reached Dacca about four 


o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, and played there 





on the Monday and Tuesday evening following. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Lion and the Elephant. By Cuanues Joun 
Anpersson. Edited by L. Lloyd. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The author of this book—or of the materials of 
it—did not live to arrange his matter; he was an 
enterprising hunter and explorer, and he ended in 
the wilds of Africa, leaving behind him voluminous 
notes and records sufficient to compose this book as 
well as other volumes on fauna and birds. It is 
however with the dominant wild creatures that this 
history concerns itself. Mr. Andersson’s favourite 
exploit was the hunting of lions, and towards the 
king of beasts, his strength and prowess, he is very 
complimentary, unlike those other veracious travel- 
lers who describe Felis Leo as a cowardly cat. 
However questionable the courage of the lion, there 
can be no doubt as to his enormous muscular power. 
His strength according to the Arabs, quoted by 
Gérard, is equal to forty men. A favourite at- 
tendant of Andersson’s told him he had known of 
an instance where the beast had broken the back of 
a large ox while it was yet alive. This feat the lion 
accomplished when planted, so to say, on the poor 
animal’s hind quarters ;—for striking his claws 
deep into the neck of the victim, he, by a violent 
effort, brought its fore and hind quarters into such 
close proximity that the spine, as a natural con- 
sequence, was at once separated. Thunberg’s 
testimony is to the like effect. ‘‘ The lion,” he 
says, ‘‘is possessed of such immense strength that 
he will not only attack an ox of the largest size, but 
will very nimbly throw it over his shoulders, and 
leap over a fence four feet high with it, although at 
the same time the ox’s legs hang dangling on the 
ground.” Sparman tells us that ‘“ he saw a lion in 
the Cape Colony take a heifer in his mouth, and 
though the legs trailed on the ground, he carried it 
off as a cat would a rat, and leaped a broad dyke 
without the least difficulty.” But what Montgomery 
Martin relates as to the enormous strength of the 
lion, is still more extraordinary. After stating 
“that a young lion has been known to carry a 
good-sized horse a mile from the spot where he has 
killed it,’ he goes on to say: ‘‘ An instance occurred 
in the Sneemoberg, where one of these beasts 
carried off a two-year-old heifer; his ‘spoor’ was 


only in Southern and Northern Africa, but in Asia, 
is pretty general, yet great naturalists, on the con- 
trary, assure us there is only one species in the 
world, and that the difference observable amongst 
these animals, in regard to size, colour, &c., is 
solely attributable to the effects of climate, soil, food, 
age, or other circumstances. ‘‘ The lion,” says Car- 
penter, ‘is much more disposed to exhibit varieties 
than most of the feline family, with the exception 
of the domestic cat,” and he quotes many unmis- 
takeable instances of animals originally of the same 
race, changing their habits and character by being 
removed to localities differing in physical condition 
from those pertaining to the place of their birth. 
Some of Andersson’s stories of lions are far from 
inspiring admiration even of the brute qualities of 
the ‘‘ King of beasts.” He in fact appear as much and 
ignoble a glutton as any swine in the following 
anecdote :— 


Early one morningsa herdsman of ours came 
running up to us in great fright and announced 
‘that a lion was devouring a lioness.” We thought 
at first that the man must be mistaken; but on 
proceeding to the spot found his story to be perfectly 
true, and that only the skull, the large bones, and 
the skin of the animal were left. On examining the 
ground more closely, the fresh remains of a young 
springbok were discovered. We, therefore, con- 
jectured that the lion and lioness being very hungry, 
and the antelope not proving a sufficient meal for 
both, they had quarrelled, and that he, after killing 
his wife, had coolly eaten her also. And certainly 
a most substantial breakfast it must have been. 





Some lions—though not one in fifty—become man- 
eaters; but Andersson believes that the habit of 
certain lions making a meal of a man, when they 
can get hold of him, arises rather from incapacity 
on their part to secure their ordinary prey than from 
anything else; since young lions are seldom found 
to indulge in human food. When the beast becomes 
crippled, whether from wounds or old age, and is no 
longer able to grapple with the wild animals of his 
native haunts, it is only reasonable to suppose he | 
will seize the first and most favourable opportunity 
of satisfying his hunger, and this the exposed situa- 
tion of the native villages too often affords. Strangely 
enough, the lion, it is confidently asserted, would 
rather dine off a black man than a white, and the 
cause assigned is somewhat singular. ‘ The beast 
in question,” says Thunberg, ‘had much rather 








followed by the hunters for five hours on horseback, 
and throughout the whole distance the carcase was 
ascertained to have touched the ground only once or 
twice |” 

In this prodigious exercise of strength, however, 
the African lion is rivalled by the royal tiger of 
Bengal, which has been known before now to smash 
a bullock’s head by a single blow of its paw. 
Indeed, the comparison of the two beasts is favour- 
able to the dignity of the tiger rather than the lion. 


The latter has a cat-like, scratching action in | 


destroying his victim, whereas the former strikes 
nt him and destroys with a blow like some Paladin 
of old. 

Andersson contests the existence of maneless lions, 
and he maintains his large experience against the 
probability of there being a distinct variety in this 
respect. He has slain lions, he says “in every 
stage from whelphood to imbecility,”’ and gives it as 
his opinion that the so-called maneless lion of 
Guzerat is simply a young lion whose mane has not 
shot forth. The belief in separate species is very 
strongly held, not only by natives but by some 
travellers. Jules Gérard, the famous slayer of these 
beasts, tells us, indeed, “that no less than three 
species are found in Algeria—viz., the black lion 
(el adrea), the fawn-coloured lion (el asfar), and the 
grey lion (el zarzouri).”’ Layard, for instance, in his 
celebrated work, ‘Nineveh and Babylon,” after 
telling us that,on the River Karoom, he had seen 
lions with a long black mane, goes on to say, ‘‘ The 
inhabitants of the country make a distinction 
between them and the common maneless lion; the 
former are ‘ kafir’ or infidels, the others Mussul- 
mans. By a proper remdénstrance, and at the same 
time pronouncing the profession of faith, a true 
believer may induce the one to spare his life, but 
the unbelieving lion is inexorable.” Though the 
belief of there being two or more kinds of lion, not 





eat a Hottentot than a Christian—perhaps because 
the Hottentot, being besmeared with fat, always | 
stinks, and because, as he never eats salt or spices, the 
| juices of his body are not soacrid.”” The bloody wars of | 
| the tribes of Southern Africa tend to encourage the 
production of man-eaters, which have acquired the 
| habit from feasting on the bodies of the slain. 

As a fearless hunter our author necessarily en- 
| countered some narrow risks before the final risk 
| finished him. One night he was watching some | 
pools for large game—Elephant or Rhinoceros—and | 
| fell asleep. 


How long I slumbered I know not; but all of a 
sudden I thought, or dreamt, that I was in danger. 
From much night-watching my hearing and sight 
had gradually acquired such an acuteness, that even 
in sleep I was able to retain a certain consciousness 

| of what was passing around me; and it is probable 
| that I was indebted to this remarkable faculty for 
| the preservation of my life on the present occasion. 
At first, I could not divest myself of fear; and for 
awhile my senses were too confused to enable me to 
form any accurate notion of the imagined danger. 
Gradually, however, consciousness returned, and I 
could distinctly hear the breathing of an animal 
close to my face, accompanied by a purr like that of a 
cat. Only one animal I knew existed in these parts 
capable of producing the sound ; and I at once came 
to the conclusion that a lion was actually smelling 
at my person. Ifa man had ever cause for dread, I 
think I certainly had on this occasion. I became 
seriously alarmed. My first impulse was to get 
hold of my gun, which was lying ready cocked imme- 
diately before me, and the next to raise myself par- 
tially from my recumbent position. In doing so, 1 
made as little noise as possible; but slight though 
it might be, it was sufficient to attract the noise of 
the beast, who uttered a gruff kind of growl, too well 
known to be misunderstood. Following with my 


eyes the direction of the sound, I endeavoured to 
discover the lion, but could only make out a large 
dark mass looming through the night mist. Searcely 
knowing what I was about, I instinctively le 


. 


a 


for a moment I hesitated; but, by a sudden impulse, 
pulled it, and next instant, the surrounding rocks 
rang with the report, followed by roarings from the 
beast, as if in the agonies of death. Well knowing 
what a wounded lion is capable of, and how utterly 
helpless I was, Iregretted my rashness. The wounded 
beast, who at times seemed to be within a few 
paces of the “ screen,” and at others at some little 
distance, was rolling on and tearing up the ground, 
in convulsive agonies. How long this strugg!e be- 
tween life and death lasted is hard to say, but to me 
it appeared an age, Gradually, however, and to my 
great relief, his roars and moans subsided, and after 
awhile ceased altogether. Dawn at length appeared; 
but it was not until after some time, and then with 
much caution, that I yentured to ascertain the fate 
of the lion, whom, to my great satisfaction, I found 
dead within fifty yards of my place of concealment. 
The beast was of an average size; but, unfortunately, 
the hyenas and jackals had played sad havoc with 
his skin. 
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my gun at the beast. My finger was on 


the trigger 


We have delayed too long over the monarch of cats 


to spare space for Mr. Andersson's experiences with 
elephants, for which we must refer our readers to 
the book itself. 





Service and Senmwon.—The devotional part of 


the service commenced, and its performance was 
fully equal to the place, which is worthily filled, at 
one time with the language of penitence and sorrow, 
at another with the loud burst of thanksgiving and 


praise. An organ of great compass now led the 
service, and now joined in full chorus with a choir 


of rich voices, from a clear and feminine, and 
almost infantine treble, to a deep sonorous bass. 


Not a note was discordant. Art, science, long 
. . . . 8 
practice, and the most riveted attention combined 


to make the evening service of the Church of 


England on this occasion all that the most fastidious 
could wish it to be. Every pew and seat was 
furnished with books, so that all might join in the 
devotional exercises as something not to be listened 
to, but performed by themselves. The great objec- 
tion to the cathedral service is, that it is popularly 
considered as o spectacle, to be contemplated 
objectively, and having no claim on the devotional 
emotions of the congregation. But let the people 
be trained to join in ali its parts, and its character 
will be completely altered. The congregation 
should be the choir, and it would then be found 


that the aid of music would assist and not 
discourage the exercise of true devotion. As 
the painted windows threw the last light of 


evening upon the interior of the church, candles 
were lighted in the pulpit, and we prepared to listen 
to the didactic part of a service hitherto 60 admirably 
conducted. Was it unnatural that expectation was 
heightened by what had preceded, and that we 
should hope for a discourse harmonising with the 
genius and skill everywhere manifested in the 
prayers? There could be no @ priori reason why 
art should diffuse its influences over all that was 
connected with the desk, and desert the pulpit ; but 
on the contrary, a climax of elaborate thought and 
energetic eloquence might reasonably be-looked for, 
Suppose a stranger to the Christian religion had 
been present with us on this occasion; after the 
lavish skill displayed in the devotions of the temple, 
if informed that the people were to be addressed 
from that elevated position on some divine subject 
affecting their eternal interests, how inevitably 
would he have expected an earnest and zealous 
eloquence. But he would have been disappointed, 
as we were; for no popular effect was intended or 
attempted. For about fifteen minutes the minister 
read an unattractive homily on a Scripture text, in 
a tone so low that but few conld hear him, and a 
manner so cold that the imperfection excited no 
regret. The contrast between the prayers and the 
sermon, the priest and the preacher, was as complete 
as if it had been studiously brought about by 
artistic arrangements. Attention and life charac- 
terised the former, listliness distinguished the 
latter. Genius waited upon the one, and with its 
almost magic wand entranced the spirits of the 
hearers; upon the other dullness exercised her 
eaden rule; and after the exhibition of various 
sims of weariness the congregation dispersed.— 
Essays Biblical and Ecclesiastical. By the Rev. 
Henry Burgess, LL.D. 


— 


Houtoway’s Orxtuant axp Tits have over and over again 
roved the best friends to persons afflicted with ulcerations, 
Bad legs, sores, abscesses, and other painful complicated com- 
plaints. Printed and very plain dircetions fur the application of 
the Ointment and Pills are wrapped round each pot and bex, 
Holloway’s purifying Pill, should be taken thronghout the 
— of the cure to nyny > ao ae in a , norte state of 
7 and to ent the health ef the whole body beley 
Jooparhised by iD loca! ailments, All sufferers undef diseares 
of all descriptions, and of any duration, should know the 
number of ailments these medicaments have checked,—the 
thousands of afflictions they have removed from the surface and 
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Mr. F. Dewar joins the Court Theatre next 
season. 


. 


Mr. Mallandaine will be Mr. Neville’s chef 
dorchestre at the Olympic. 








Mr. Bancroft has engaged Miss Fanny Josephs for 
the ensuing season at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 





The Prince of Wales’ Theatre will re-open on the 
19th September with the late Mr. Robertson’s comedy 
of ** School.” 


Tho celebrated French caricaturist, ‘‘ Cham,” is 
about to appear as a dramatist. He is the second 
son of the late Count de Noé. 





Wachtel received an ovation the other night at the 
Kroll’s Theater Berlin; and the audience to show 
their satisfaction called on the manager, Herr 
Engel. 





Miss Weathersby of the Strand and Mr. H. W. 
Montgomery of the Prince of Wales’s are engaged 
at the Union-square Theatre, New York, for next 
season, 





The New York Lyceum Theatre is under the 
directorship of Mr. Mansell. The principal actor 
will be Mr, T. C. King, and the opening piece will 
be ‘* Notre Dame.” 





Mr. J. H. Allen, the American character actor and 
light comedian, appears as Prospero, in Douglas 
Jerrold’s comedy of “Doves in a Cage,” at the 
Charing Cross Theatre on Monday. 

We are sorry to announce that Mr. Terry is 
dangerously ill, an has been ordered to Florence by 
his medical advisers. Mr. James Hillier sustains 
Mr. Terry's part in ** Nemesis.” 








Le Ménestrel announces that Mr. Mapleson has 
passed through Paris with a ‘‘ new phenix-tenor” for 
England. This pheenix-tenor ought at least to sing 





$e 
2 the words that burn.” Possibly a pyrophone 
might be procured to accompany him. 





At Bologna, Signor Casarini declared, at the last 
meeting of the Council, that the contract for the 
Teatro Communale would shortly be signed, and 
that during the year ‘no operas of Wagner would 
be performed.” 





An accident has befallen Mrs. C. §. Stratton 
better known as the wife of General Tom Thumb, 
The other day the little lady fell down a flight of 
stairs at her home in Middleborough, Mass., and 
received severe injuries to her spine and head. 





Mr. Montague will re-open the Globe on Sep- 
tember the 13th with the new four-act play from 
the pen of Mr. Richard Lee, called « Chivalry.” 
Mr. 8. Emery has been engaged, and will during the 
season undertake the duties of stage-manager. 





The takings at the Mold Eisteddfod last week 
amounted to over £2000. It is supposed there will 
be a surplus of about £300, a portion of which will 
be devoted to the funds of the Welsh National Uni- 
versity at Aberystwith, and the remainder to pro- 
viding a working men’s club for the town of Mold. 

The municipality of Lecco intends to prepare 
some operatic novelties for the strangers who visit 
the shores of the Lake of Como. Amongst other 
operas, ‘‘ Un Capriccio di Donna,” by Signor 
Antonio Cagnoni, and ‘Jl Parlatore Eterno,” a 
comic opera, by Signor Ponchelli, whose ‘‘ Promessi 
Sposi”’ was to have been heard in London, are 
promised. 





Mdlle. Anna Walter, a dancer at the Vienna 
Theatre, was burnt to death on Thursday evening, 
when preparing to enter on the stage. Going too 
close to a light, she let her dress catch fire, and in 
her fright she rushed along'the corridor enveloped 
in flames, so that when assistance was rendered she 
was found to be dreadfully injured. She expired 
the next day. 





The Birmingham magistrates have taken the step 
of interfering with the ballet performance now 
occasionally exhibited in connection with opera 
bouffe. Mr. Joseph Eldred’s London Company are 
at present playing “ Nemesis,” at the Birmingham 
Prince of Wales Theatre, and the opera concludes 
with a ballet by Mdlle. Clara and troupe. One of 
the local papers, in very plain language, called 
attention to the extraordinary gestures of one of the 
dancers; and the magistrates, the other day at 
their sessions, desired the chief superintendent of 
police to inform the proprietor of the theatre, ‘ that 
the indelicate part of the performance must be at 
once discontinued.” 





A disgusting scene is reported from Bordeaux. A 
bull-fight was got up there last Sunday. It offered 
this peculiarity, that the bulls were very anxious to 
run away, and the bull-fighters were shaking in their 
shoes when they attacked the bulls. An unfortunate 
brute having laid itself down, panting and exhausted 
by his efforts to jump over the fence, one of the 
espadas proceeded to murder the luckless bull in 
a manner so brutal and clumsy that the spectators 
showered sticks, stones, and chairs upon him, and 
finally the people broke into the ring, and a butcher 
who was present put the poor bull out of his misery. 
Not less than six thousand persons attended to gaze 
on this loathsome sight. 





M. Gounod’s “ Jeanne d’Arc,” we learn, will 
have the advantage of a curious instrumental 
accompaniment in the orchestra of the Gatté. This 
new instrument is called the pyrophone, and is as 
its name implies sounded by the action of fire. A 
lighted jet of gas plays upon glass tubes and gives 
off a note said to be sui generis, and unequalled for 
penetrating mournful expression at once fantastic 
and poetic. M. Gounod opines that all the combina- 
tions of known instruments possible would fall short 
of the effect of the two octaves of the pyrophone 
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to accompany the celestial voices which incite the 
Maid of Domrémy. The invention is ascribed to 
M. Frederic Kastner, son of Georges Kastner of the 
Institute. 





The Goethe literature has just received an impor- 
tant addition in the shape of three large volumes of 
correspondence, edited by Professor Bratanet, of the 
University of Cracow. One of these is entitled 
‘*Goethe’s Correspondence with the Brothers Hum- 
boldt,” and contains a long series of letters ranging 
from 1795 to 1832, exchanged chiefly by Goethe with 
William von Humboldt. The German notices speak 
of it as worthy to be compared, in point of general 
interest, with the famous Schiller and Goethe corre- 
spondence. The other two volumes are published as 
‘* Correspondence on Natural Science,” and embrace 
the twenty years of Goethe’s life between 1812 and 
1832, when he carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence with various writers and students of more 
or less importance. 





The Boston Literary World mentions that a young 
man in Brattleborough % engaged in the work of 
completing ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” the novel which Dickens 
left unfinished. It is said that he has written about 
four hundred pages, and nearly finished his task, 
This supplementary Dickens is employed in a 
machine-shop, and has had only a common schoo] 
education. He works all day; but, at certain hours 
of the morning and evening, goes into a trance, 
emerging from which he finds himself surrounded 
by freshly-written sheets of manuscript. He is not 
conscious of the effort of composition ; but knows 
that he writes at the dictation of Dickens. Those 
who have seen this young writer’s manuscripts have 
been amazed by its resemblance to Dickens’s work. 
It will shortly be published—Mr. Dickens having 
given detailed directions as to the securing of a 
copyright, &c.—and if the statements of “ reliable 
gentlemen” be true, the public will have the first 
opportunity of seeing some Spirit-literature that is 
not wholly trash. 





There is one fault in theatrical management 
which it is difficult to pardon, when, for instance, a 
new piece is produced, the “waits” between the 
acts are long, and a great portion of the dialogue 
is a drag and a bore. To these annoyances the 
audience on the first few nights is inevitably sub- 
jected. It seems to be necessary to every theatrical 
management to learn anew by every fresh play 
which it produces. Now, we grant that it is only 
by experience that a stage manager can learn what 
to * eut”’ and what to retain in a dialogue; but the 
experience does not need to be repeated a dozen 
times in the course of the season. Wisdom ought 
to come to him in the general run of his observa- 
tion, and the tact he has acquired ought to enable 
him to determine at a glance what to retain and 
what omit. It is impossible to feel that you have 
got the whole worth of your money when the inter- 
act is fifty minutes instead of five, and the conver- 
sation, instead of leaping limpidly along, stops, and 
staggers, and loses itself, and only finds itself again 
by the time your patience and good nature are quite 
exhausted. 





The benefits of civilisation are fast gathering 
round the once-oppressed negro; he now enjoys his 
music-hall; and we have a description of what a 
negro music-hall in New Orleans is like. ‘‘ In front 
was a stage on which a few buffoons were mounted, 
going through antics that were more disgusting than 
funny, and talking some senseless gibberish that 
was intended for wit, at which they themselves 
were the first and loudest laughers—probably on 
the Shakespearean principle, ‘An there be those 
who laugh themselves to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too.’ ‘Lhe stage was 
well lighted, and the irrepressible bones, tambourine, 
and banjo ‘discoursed music’ to the edified 
audience, The male actors were the most vulgar 
specimens of roaring barbarians ever seen, Coarse 
jokes, singing and music, were the chief features of 
the entertainment, with now and then a clog dance, 
acrobatic feat or exploit at shouting. A row of 
benches ran along the front of the stage on which 


were seated those who come to see the ‘show.’ 
From the benches down to the door were the usual 
round tables, with a space between each row. 
Around these were seated the larger portion of the 
guests, who had congregated for the purpose 
of experiencing the softening influence of music.” 
So says the New Orleans Herald. Bating the 
complexion, it does not seem to us that there is 
much difference between a music-hall in nigger-land 
and any one nearer home. 





The New York approaching season promises to be 
an exceedingly lively one. From Lucca to Lydia 
Thompson, from Nilsson to Niblo’s, from Tamberlik 
and Tannhiiuser to the Bowery, the budget is full, 
and all the public has now to do is to pay its money 
and to take its choice. Perhaps the greatest novelty 
will be Salvini, who opens at the Academy of Music 
on the 26th of next month. He had the advantage 
of-being under the same instructor to whom Ristori 
and Rossi are alike indebted—Giuseppe Modena. 
Modena, like the elder Booth, had the misfortune 
to fracture his nose. This partially affected his 
voice, and obliged him to use a false nose on the 
stage: but it does not seem to have materially 
interfered with the wonderful magnetism of his 
acting. As a teacher, Modena’s genius was pre- 
eminent. With Salvini at the Academy; Wallack 
and Sothern at Wallack’s; stock companies at the 
Union Square and Fifth Avenues; stars at the 
Broadway, Booth’s, and the Olympic; an English 
actor and a Victor Hugo dramatisation at the 
Lyceum ; Lucca, Tamberlik, and Ilma di Murska, 
on the one hand, and Nilsson, Carey, Campanini, 
and Capoul, on the other, at rival houses ; a succes- 
sion of first class show pieces, at the Grand Opera 
House, and the sensuous drama, with highly 
idealised legs at Niblo’s, the season certainly 
promises to be rather bewilderingly bright. 





On Tuesday last there died at Schmalkalden the 
composer of the famous Wacht am Rhein, Carl 
Wilhelm. His composition had rather an appro. 
priate significance which hoisted it into popularity 
than any great inherert musical merit. To bracket 
it with the Marseillaise as some of our enthusiastic 
daily contemporaries have done, is ridiculous. The 
Daily Telegraph, in an access of fervour and erudi- 
tion, includes it with ‘‘ the Spartan war chant, the 
lyric of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the song of 
Roland, Martin Luther’s Feste Burg, the Marseillaise 
of Rouget de l’Isle, and Rule Britannia.” Why not 
also with the Hundredth Psalm, the song of John 
Brown's Knapsack, ‘‘ The Girl I left behind me,” 
and the Song of Solomon? The Wacht am Rhein 
was respectable and served the occasion even when 
the appropriateness of its words was no longer 
recognisable. But to compare it to the Marseillaise, 
the ‘‘Feste Burg,” or even our old friend ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,” is absurd. It occupies a level with 
“Partant pour la Syrie,” with “Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching,’ and other of the 
songs of the American rebellion. But the contem- 
plation of Carl Wilhelm and his lyric opens in the 
Daily Telegraph a floodgate of pathos, which froths 
thus over the idea of ‘the poet-musician ” :— 

The inarticulate but vast feeling of a people 
passes over his heart, as the wind blows above the 
strings of an Adolian harp, and that heart, like the 
strings, gives the dumb breath a tender, proud, or 
passionate accent, which it appropriates for its own. 
What the “it” is which appropriates—whether the 
harp or the heart or the dumb breath—is undeter- 
mined; but any of them may be taken without 
affecting the sense. 





Whether the discovery concerning Shakespeare’s 
theatrical life which Mr. J. O. Halliwell has made, 
will turn out as important as the Atheneum claims 
it to be, time and further particulars willshow. Mr. 
Halliwell is said to have lighted on “a remarkable 
and unique series ‘of documents respecting the two 
theatres with which the poet was connected. They 
included even lists of the original proprietors and 
sharers. Shakespeare's name does not occur in 
those lists.” We await of course the authentication 
of the lists. Mr, Halliwell speaks also of an affidavit 
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of the sons of James Burbage, in which they state that 
after relinquishing their theatrical speculations in 
Shoreditch, they ‘* built the Globe with summes of 
money taken up at interest, which lay heavy on us 
many yeeres, and to ourselves wee joyned those 
deserving men, Shakspere, Hemings, Condall, 
Phillips, and others, partners in the profittes of that 
they call the House.” As to the Blackfriars, they 
say,, ‘‘our father purchased it at extreame rates, 
and made it into a playhouse with great charge and 
treble, which after was leased out to one Evans that 
first sett up the Boyes commonly called the Queenes 
Majesties Children of the Chappell. In process of 
time, the boyes growing up to bee men, it was con- 
sidered that house would be as fitt for ourselves, 
and soe purchased the lease remaining from Evans 
with our money, and placed men players, which 
were Hemings, Condall, Shakspeare, and Richard 
Burbage.” It has been pointed out by objectors 
that the Englisl® of these sentences is scarcely 
Elizabethan English, but bears a more modern 
colour, despite the old spelling. Anyhow wo shall 
be glad to hear where the affidavit came from, and 
what evidence it shows of authenticity. 





The Antwerp Kermesse included a Venetian water 
féte, a fine regatta, a review by the King and Queen 
of the Civic Guard, and also of the public schools 
(on which occasion more than 2000 children sang a 
cantata in one of the public squares), a theatrical ex- 
hibition, two balls, and several grand concerts. Of 
the latter, that which excited the greatest interest 
was the performance of the new oratorio written for 
the occasion by M. Benoit, to which we referred last 
week. Of this a correspondent furnishes a brief 
description, It is entitled ‘Oorlog,” a Flemish 
word signifying war. There were 750 voices and 
150 instruments engaged for three hours in the 
rendering of this work, which is of the ultra- 
Wagnerian style so far as regards its attempts at 
descriptive or pictorial tones. The oratorio opens 
with a soft pastoral symphony, and the songs of the 
labourers at harvest. A demon passes by and mocks 
them, saying that he has much grander music for 
them than such simple songs. This is the demon 
of war, and soon we hear all the roar of artillery, 
and the explosion of bombs, not omitting the growl - 
of the mitrailleuse. M. Benoit clearly has not 
aimed to present his subjective impressions of the 
noise and tumult of war, but the thing itself; ‘ and 
though,” adds the narrator, “being fresh from 
revisiting Gravelotte, and remembering the fearful 
scenes witnessed and sounds heard there three 
years ago, I could hardly recognise the orchestra as 
a possible means of conveying the same, I could not 
but admire the conclusion of the oratorio in which, 
when the battle is ended, the 7'e Deum of the con- 
querors is blended with the groans of the wounded 
and the wailing of women over their dead. How- 
ever, I preferred the pretty symbol of Peace seen 
when the infantry, accompanying the King on his 
entry, bore bouquets in the muzzles of their 
muskets.’ 





Mr. Sims Reeves has written a long letter to Mr. 
R. Peyton, the orchestral steward of the Festival, to 
protest against the recent raising of the pitch of the 
Birmingham grand organ. ‘I have,” he says, 
‘“waged war for years against our present most 
unreasonable musical pitch. No one can be more 
disposed than I to vindicate the claims to musical 
taste and feeling of this country, but I cannot 
arrogate to it the monopoly of wisdom. It is a 
simple matter of fact that the normal diapason 
accepted at Vienna, Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Naples, 
Florence, &c., is one and the same, and considerably 
lower than the British. Médlle. Patti—or should I 
rather say, Madame la Marquise de Caux—declined 
a re-engagement at Covent Garden last season, save 
on the express condition that the general musical 
standard of the world, with one or two exceptions, 
should be adopted. Her wish was complied with, 
and all the instruments were modified accordingly. 
The argument put forward to prevent the adoption 
of the normal pitch has always been that such a 
course would involve the manufacture of new 
instruments, &c. This seems to be quite forgotten 
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when the change is to be made in the wrong 
direction. Again, it has been alleged that with a 
lower pitch than the present, military bands could 
not be employed. It would bea pity to impair the 
brilliancy of the famous Austrian bands or our own, 
for which a certain martial character is highly 
desirable, by restricting them to the pitch of the 
Viennese Conservatoire, but it would be surely a still 
greater mistake to make the grand orchestras of the 
world, or the organs, the humble followers of the 
military bands, in order to obtain a very occasional 
advantage. I know that almost all artists of note 
think with me in this matter, and see too plainly 
that unless a stand is made the present evil state of 
things will be perpetuated, or even heightened, for 
many years to come.” 





A LINK OF THE HANDEL LIBRARY. 





The last monthly sale of musical works effected 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson was announced as 
containing the weeding out of old and curious books 
from the Packington Library, Packington Hall, 
Coventry. Packington Hall is the domain of the 
Heneage-Finch family, which with the Finch-Hattons 
of Winchelsea spring from one common ancestor, 
Sir Heneage Finch, once Recorder in our City of 
London, and by Charles II, created peer and Lord 
Chancellor. The off-shoot Earldom—that of Ayles- 
ford—was created in 1714, and the new earl by 
marriage became entitled at the death of the cele- 
brated Charles Jennens—Handel’s friend and patron 
—to a share of the Jennens musical library. 
There never was, it is believed, an authenticated 
catalogue in its entirety of this curious and in- 
teresting library, but it is known that Charles 
Jennens had many curious books which were at one 
time in the possession of Handel. 

The tracing of all music books once in the possession 
of the great composer is a duty incumbent on all 
musicians. From Handel's known propensity to 
convey and adapt any music of other composers that 
suited his purpose, and from the difficulty of recog- 
nising certain movements as the original work of 
Handel—no opportunity should be lost in well in- 
vestigating any curious and rare productions that 
may be thought to have passed through his hands. 
The chorus “ Egypt was glad” has been long alleged 
to be the composition of Kerl, and it is quoted by 
Hawkins ‘as distinctly Kerl’s music. At last the 
original turned up, and was sold at public auction 
this season by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
The Stradella music has been reprinted and 
edited by Chrysander. §So also has the Magnificat 
by Erba. It is diffieult—almost impossible—to 
imagine that the choruses “ Let all the Angels” 
in Handel's “* Messiah,” and the ‘* And the Children 
of Israel sighed” in the “Israel in Egypt” 
are the genuine work of Handel. There are 
Handel points in both movements, and it is pos- 
sible to give a natural conjecture as to the places 
wherein these points appear. We mention these two 
choruses because they form crucial phases, are broad 
and distinet evidences of methods not generally used 
by Handel, although no doubt familiar to him. To 
one sitting down to compose an oratorio in a fortnight 
or three weeks, the school in which these movements 
are’constructed would naturally be avoided, and surely 
80 by one not in the constant habit of using it. And 
this factis against their being considered as Handel's 
genuine work. Still up to this hour the work stands 
historically unchallenged. What may be the ultimate 
issue is another matter. A persistent hunt after the 
Handel books and a careful collation of them may 
lead to curious revelations. 

At the recent sale there were very many books 
which unquestionably formed no portion of the 
Packington library, and as the auctioneers did not 
apportion the contents of the catalogue to their 
respective owners we may presume the Aylesford or 
Jennens portion not to be the most bulky portion of 
the library. Many of the curious books appeared 
with the autograph of Mr. Joseph Warren. There 
was a fair sprinkling of the operatic results pre- 
vious to and during the lifetime of Handel; the 
operas of the Italian composers printed by Walsb, 


and some of the scarce dramas by Porta, Bononcini, 
Ariosto Attilio, and the other “enemies” against 
Handel’s rule and tyranny in the Haymarket. The 
works of Galliard, Lampe, and Arne appeared in full 
force, together with much of the light vocal music 
of the period. The chamber violin music was 
curious, and some of it out of the way and rare. 
Among these were the ten sonatas by Henry Purcell, 
those by Marini, the once popular compositions of 
the Neapolitan Mascitti, the violin sonatas by Dr. 
Arne, the rare sonatas by Tartini, and that curious 
work by his pupil Locatelli ‘‘The Art of playing the 
Violin.” There was the music by Corelli, and 
Alberti ; the scarce chamber vocal music by Bonon- 
cini, and his still scarcer divertimentos for the violin 
and flute. Our clever English organist—the Thomas 
Adams of his day—William Bahell turned up in his 
solos and lessons, and Geminiani came out grandly 
as an indefatigable enthusiast in the cause of musical 
composition and practical power. In his violin and 
harpsichord music, bis concertos and solos, his theo- 
retical works, Geminiani might to this day be con- 
sulted with profit, for he was a good and excellent 
musician, and both he and Bononcini would have 
been constellations in any hemisphere where Handel 
was not the sun. 

Of the theoretical works there were splendid copies 
of Glarean on the twelve modes or church keys ; of 
the rule of the canto corale by Coferati (scarce) ; of 
a still scarcer work by Cizzardi on the canto fermo ; 
and of the excessively rare and splendid work by 
Soriano, a Roman musician and master of the great 
canonist Michael Romano. Soriano was contem- 
porary with Benevoli and Allegri, and considered 
one of the most learned and profound scholars in 
music amongst many but little less distinguished for 
their art in counterpoint. The men of this time 
were the precursors of Lotti, Perti, Caldara, Scarlatti 
and the composers just before Handel's day. 

With the other books on theory were the rare 
epitome of Glarean’s essay on the modes by 
Vuonegger, the handbooks by Fregius, Rhau, 
Galliculus, Listenius, Loulie, Beurhusius, and 
Wilphlingsedero—all curious and mostly rare 
/On subjects of deeper interest in musical science 
there were the treatises by Peter Aron, James 
' Monti, Louis Battiferri, Zarlino, Vincentino, 
|Aridrew Papius, Reischius, Eximeno, and many 
| others, by no means common or uninteresting. 
| Of the organ music there was a rare manuscript 
|of Italian organ music by first-rate performers, 
}consisting of thirty-five movements of the time of 
1580 to 1600. Further, a singularly rare volume— 
| circa 1550 to 1664—organ voluntaries by Morley, 
| Gibbons, Lawes, Phillips, Lock, Cobb, Byrde, and 
| other great churchmen, containing no less than one 
| hundred and thirty-four corapositions. These books 
|had formerly formed a portion of Dr. Gauntlett’s 
jlibrary. They are iull of learning, and demonstrate 
that our once celebrated organists had reached a 
high state of manual execution, were ingenious in 
their essays, and as capable of playing high-wrought 
fugues as well as movements demanding neat and 
skilful execution. There was a splendid manuscript 
of more recent times from the library of Dr. Crotch 
—a work of four hundred pages folio on the Vespers, 
Psalms, and Hymns of the old Church from the 
pen of the Neapolitan, Francis Ricuperus, which 
from its binding and condition and its former 
possessor may be supposed to be of no ordinary 
value. 

Nor were the madrigals and motets absent. One 
lot contained ninety-five motets by Byrde and 
Tallis ; another, eighity-seven carols, anthems, and 
motets by Tallis, Taverner, Parsons, Fairfax, and 
Johnson; another, forty-six motets by Marenzio, 
Byrde, and others. The eminent claims of our own 
musicians, it is clear, were well recognised, and there 
was a marked growing taste for the great Italian 
school of vocal part writing. There is much feeling 
and fire in this old music, but nothing short of great 
patience and hard work will enable the student to 
get at it. 

Handel, it is said, looked over the music of our 
early madrigalians and church harmonists, but he 
was not very enthusiastic over it; he considered it 
too stiff and too dry for popular favour in his day, 
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and mere skill in counterpoint was in his eyes bus 
little or no attraction. 

There was a curious specimen of the early drama 
in the “ Lazarus” by Macropedius, but nothing by 
Caceini, Peri, Giacobbi, Manelli, and the other first 
set of writers for the musical drama. There is no 
library in this country that we know which may be 
said to have any continuous specimens of the early 
opera. We presume it would be possible to get 
together an historical set of these dramas; but 
nothing short of private enthusiasm or public 
munificence will secure this desirable end. 

In lot one hundred and fifty-one was a curious 

collection of sixty-four madrigals by Croce, Anerio, 
Marenzio, and other almost unknown composers of 
France, Italy, and Germany. These were in manu- 
script, stamped in silver on both sides of the binding, 
and of the time of Queen Elizabeth. There was a 
beautiful copy of Fux’s Gradus, and a rare full score 
of the oratorio or opera “ The Judgment of Paris” 
by Dr. Arne. And there was a copy of Lampe's 
“*Pyramus and Thisbe,” the opera or oratorio 
performed in Hereford Cathedral in the last century 
at one of the Meetings of the Three Choirs. John 
Eccles’ ‘‘ Judgment of Paris,” and Lampe’s operas 
of the “ Dragon of Wantley” and “ Margery” 
appeared in the catalogue, and some of the rare and 
comparatively unknown operas by Dr. Arne, such as 
“ The Guardian Outwitted,” ‘ Britannia,” “ Eliza,” 
and * Alfred.” Of the Hymn Music there was but 
little. Copies of George Withers, and George 
Bnchanan were there, and also the Corales by 
Cruger and Freylinghausen, and the Bremen and 
Amsterdam metrical Psalters. 
_ It is difficult to say how much of this odd, yet 
curious, assemblage of music for the church 
chamber, and theatre camo from Packington. 
There was something no doubt for the collector, 
here and there a rare and curious book, and an 
ornament to any library. To a lecturer or historian 
many of the books were valuable and of much 
interest. If not to play or to sing, they were good 
for extracts and commentary. They demonstrated 
the prolific character of the musical genius, and 
that. the generality of musical professors in the old 
days knew more of music than merely playing upon 
the spinnet or the organ. The violin very speedily 
drove out the viol and lute, and the partiality for 
this instrument and its real value in musical art 
and science soon made it the famous instrument 
throughout Europe. Its performers were not content 
with manual execution only, for there appears to be 
a constant succession of all kinds of compositions 
for the violin, and many of the best Italian 
violinists made London their residence. A great 
portion of this catalogue consists of violin concerted 
compositions; those of English growth before the 
days of Giardini (1750) are by no means common, 
and some very singular and curious; Giardini 
astonished all London with his Martini solo, took 
the leadership of the Italian opera, and gave to this 
country a new school of execution with regard to 
stringed instruments. Giardini could help such 
composers as Hasse and Galuppi, for he played with 
pathos and elegance. But we must not forget what 
had been done by Sebastian Bach at this time and 
the twenty-five years previous. The name of John 
Sebastian does not occur in the catalogue. He did 
not compose for the theatre; his violin and violon- 
cello music was declared unplayable; there were no 
pedal organs here, and Handel had not only to make 
oratorios but to turn speculator and work hard to 
produce them. Our then appreciation of the Handel 
oratorio may be surmised from the fact that for many 
years the oratorio of “Ruth” by Giardini was 
annually performed in the Chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital, and ran its career alongside the “ Messiah” 
of Handel. 








THE LEGITIMATE IN DISTRESS. 


The fate of English tragedy in Paris involves 4 
little lesson to enthusiastic believers in an artistic 
entente cordiale between this and the country of the 
Comédie. French comedians had been so gushingly 
treated here; so many had come over and done 





fairly, and such complimentary things had been . 
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said of the rest, that it was assumed a scratch 
company of Britons had only to take possession of 
a Paris theatre in the dog days to command the 


sympathy and support of the French public. Had 
we not féted MM. Got and Regnier with a breakfast 
at the Crystal Palace and a speech by Lord Gran- 
ville? Surely the French would not do less for Mr. 
Tom Swinbourne. True there might be a slight 
difference between MM. Got and Regnier on one 
side and Mr. Tom Swinbourne on the other; but then 
nos etiam in Arcadia; there is a brotherhood in art, 
and surely all artists should be welcome among each 
other. Ifany such conviction actuated the speculator 
who, bearing the English name of William Scott, 
calls himself a “manager in London,” he was 
wofully mistaken. He reckoned without his French 
hosts. Paris, even when in town, knows little 
English and cares little for Shakespeare. But Paris 
was also out of town; the Athénée is underground 
and has a small stage; and not only was the 
auditorium nearly empty, but the effect was depress- 
ingly ridiculous. Soon there arrived the pecuniary 
deadlock. The first week’s salary had been paid in 
London in advance, according to agreement. The 
second week, as we understand, was also paid, and 
then began that disheartening series of promises, 
expostulations, disappointments, reduced claims, 
and hopes deferred, which most actors have gone 
through in their time. Finally after some angry 
contention between the manager and his company, 
and a repudiation on the former’s part of the terms 
under which his agents had engaged the actors, the 
latter shook the dust of Paris off their feet. One 
night there was nobody to play ‘‘ Othello” to the 
diminutive audience of the Athenée ;*the money 
had to be returned; and the manager is left vowing 
to appeal to French law to make his - fugitives 
perform on his own terms —namely work certain, and 
payment problematical. The joke of the affair is 
the highly virtuous air assumed by this gentleman 
in Galignani’s Messenger. ‘* Because I yielded from 
pure goodness of heart to their solicitations, and paid 
them by anticipation the first two weeks’ salaries, 
it by no means follows that I was obliged to continue 
doing so, particularly when their conduct towards 
me did not by any means respond to my kindness. 
But I go further, and declare that even had I been 
obliged to pay them in advance, according to the 
rules established at the theatre, artists really worthy 
of the name could not be warranted in refusing to 
play a performance duly placarded, and, above all, 
when not acentime was due tothem.” As to the 
obligation of artists to play on the strength of posters 
and placards (themselves possibly obtained on credit), 
the view of the moral lawis rather amusing. We 
never heard of any other ‘“‘ warrant’’ for artists 
playing or refusing to play except the length and 
fulness of the managerial purse, which generally 
regulates all such matters. We certainly never heard 
of a poster or an advertisement compelling an actor 
to give his services in spite of himself and against 
his own expectation of receiving any salary. 

However, the moral of all this miserable business 
is sure to be thrown away. Actors will go on letting 
themselves out to people of whom they know 
nothing; and speculative Micawbers will go on 
taking theatres and engaging companies on the bare 
chance of something turning up to enable them to 
provide for the salaries. If nothing turns up, so 
much the worse for the company; as for Manager 
Micawber, he is only where he was before. As for 
the public coldness experienced in Paris, and the 
disappointment of those who expected that our 
Englishmen were going to be dined or brealfasted 
at Versailles, and their healths toasted by the Duc 
de Broglie, much as the Comédie was xerved here, 
we can only remark that between the temperament 
and appreciation of the two nations a vast difference 
exists, and that in the way of gush and beslaver- 
ment, the English public, when its feelings are 
roused, has no rival, unless it be the public of 
America, on the face of the earth. 





Strauss’s ‘‘An der schénen blauen Donau”’ has 
been yoealised in French by Barbier, Italian by 
Lauziere, German by Gumbert, English by Oxenford. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XXVII 





To tne Eprror. 

Sir,—Here I give up another of the keys to my 
train of thought: Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘ Queen of th: 
Air,” speaking of Athena as the air conveying vibra 
tion of sound, goes on to say: ‘In all the lovelies’ 
representations in central Greek art of the birth o 
Athena, Apollo stands close to the sitting Jupiter 
singing with a deep, quict joyfulness to his lyre. Thx 
sun is always thought of asthe master of time anc 
rhythm, and as the origin of the composing and 
inventive discovery of melody” (mark the word 
‘* discovery,” and compare with extract from Contem 
porary Review, given July 11th, then see if it is not 
right to condemn those who, not knowing the ex 
cellences presented by God to man through musical 
sound, can see nothing in sounds but their own ideas. 
and thus by maudlin attempts to define what music 
means usurp the position of lordly creators of an 
essence, instead of being, as they should be, manly 
user ofa power); ‘but theair of the actual element 
and substance of the voice, the prolonging and sus- 
taining power of it and the symbol of its moral 
passion.” (Read back No. ¥., then will be seen how 
tone expresses feeling, and. why I wrote so strongly 
on that point.) ‘‘ Whatever in music is measured 
and designed belongs therefore to Apollo and the 
Muses; whatever is impulsive and passionate to 
Athena: hence her constant strength of voice or ery 
curiously opposed to the dumbness of Demeter. The 
Apolline lyre, therefore, is not so much the instru- 
ment producing sound, as its measurer and divider 
by length or tension of string into given notes; and 
I believe it is ina double connection with its office 
as a measurer of time or motion, and its relation to 
the transit of the sun in the sky, that Hermes forms 
it from the tortoise-shell, which is the image of the 
dappled concave of the cloudy sky. Thenceforward 
all the limiting or restraining modes of music belong 
to the Muses: but the passionate music is wind 
music, as in the Doric flute. Then, when this in- 
spired music becomes degraded in its passion, it 
sinks into the pipe of Pan, and the double pipe of 
Marsyas, and is then rejected by Athena. The myth 
which represents her doing so is that she invented 
the double pipe from hearing the hiss of the Gor- 
gonian serpents; but when she played upon it, 
chancing to see her face reflected in the water, she saw 
that it was distorted, whereupon she threw down the 
flute which Marsyas found. Then the strife of 
Apollo and Marsyas represents the enduring contest 
between music, in which the words and thought lead 
and measures or melodises them, and music in which 
the words are lost, and the wind or impulse leads— 
generally, therefore, between Intellectual and Brutal, 
or meaningless music. Therefore when Apollo 
prevails he flays Marsyas, taking the limit and ex- 
ternal bond of his shape from him, which is death, 
without touching the mere muscular strength; yet 
shameful and dreadful in dissolution.” (p. 58.) 
Thus we seo imagination has to be disciplined by 
thought, and that is exactly the one simple argument 
that throughout I have been advancing; but what a 
man knows he can explain, therefore I have all along 
insisted on power of explanation ina master rather 
than power of demonstration: example will give food 
for imagination, and doubtless aid it in its work by 
furnishing additional influence, but it is the con- 
trolling influence we have mostly to awaken—the true 
use of the bridle-hand. In brief; musicians are too 
“impulsive.” But even where the composition is 
the result of deep and careful thought (intellectual 
music), the reproducer may spoil his part by solely 
trusting to ‘impulse ” a certain amount of the in- 
tellect of the composer will, of course, show through 
the brutal rendering; but that affords all the greater 
reason why the public should be taught to discrimi- 
nate which is which, so that they shall not accredit 
the reproducer with a power to which he is not en- 
titled, and in which even the finches of the field will 
each surpass him. ‘There is intellectual music 
brutally rendered, and brutal music intellectually 
rendered. Then the whole object of teaching in all 
things is that man may acquire what God destined 
him to have—dominion; not only dominion over 


things animate—fish, fowl, or herd—but things inani- 





nate, a rule over which is somewhat difficult even in 
legree to acquire. 

Now all art appeals to the emotions, and writing 
m the emotions Dr. Morell says: ‘In all intellectual 
rrocesses Of whatever kind the mind's chief atten- 
ion is fixed upon the object; in the case of the 
motions the object is lost sight of, and the direct 
naterial which occupies the consciousness is the 
‘arious states and affections of the subject.” In 
ther words, when we are the subjects of any kind 
of feeling, we no longer look out of ourselves, but 
‘nwardly at our own being. Consequently emotion 
nay be placed alongside of instinct, but with this 
lifference—we cannot have an instinct without some 
yreconscious active principle within us, we cannot 
possess an emotion without some unconnected 
ictive principle without us. How obtained? Whence 
lerived? are the two q@iestions affecting this last. 
Instinct and emotion unite in this—both are for 
self-guidance, self-gratification, and self-preserva- 
tion, and for only these. Thus we see persons left 
to their instincts or emotions progress as a liorse 
or cow would progress, each succeeding object 
obliterating the preceding one. Then before con- 
sidering the third branch of vocal art we will sum 
up: First we have the embryotic deposit—here- 
ditary powers, or what people call “ natural talent ;" 
this joined to the power to be worked, namely the 
nervous acuteness, may be put down as Nature's 
gift, the start-point or art-germ latent and imper- 
ceptible within us (% priori element). Secondly we 
have the accidental deposit—what is induced from 
our contact with the world: for the most part bad 
residua. Thirdly we have what a master has to 
evoke, namely, personal deposit being the result of 
contact with known truths. The Fine Art is the 
perceptible result by synthesis of what science by 
analysis has proved to us; the capacity or degree 
of itis a matter between man and his Maker, the 
result arising from use of our faculties is a matter 
between man and his master. That all have 
capacity in degree is true though variable in extent ; 
as Pope says:— 

“Tf we look more closely we shall find, 

All have the seeds of judgment in their mind, 

Nature affords at least a glimmering light, 

The lines though touched but faintly are drawn 

right.”’ 
Here I give the public creed contrasted side by side 
with the creed I have been trying to set forth :~ 


Vital principle—life ; in this there is greater or less 
hereditary residuum. 


True Creep. 


This insuflicient; there 
expression, i.¢., there is is never suflicient innate 
sufficient innate power. power. 


What can be added: 


A performer obtains a By directing the ideas 
difference by mimicry—- of a pupil he gets a 
that is, by imitating the clearer perception of 
assumed superiority of things, that is, he de- 
the man from whom he _velopes his working power 
learns he obtains a and consequently ho at- 
shadow or reflection of tains a superiority over 
another; the expression his former self. 
is never his own. 


Pousuic Creep. 
This sufficient for tonal 


This man makes ex- This makes expression 
ression subjective by objective by looking be- 
ooking into self. yond self. 

This man treats feeling This, in detail. 

en masse. 

This man’s feeling is | This man's mentaland 

nervous and sensational. ethical. 


This man is solely a But this, not only a 
be-er. be-er but a do-er. 

Now look at the influence of the two creeds: the 
first and false one, that held by most, generates of 
necessity ignorance, sensuality, and conceit, and its 
end is spiritual death ; while the true creed generates 
of equal necessity perseverance, humility, and self- 
control, resulting in life, and that a life of limitless 
force, for true art is twin-sister to religion. 

Then to all art-students I will say—your first 
step in art is to convince yourselves you know 
nothing, and your next to believe us whea we say 
we know but little; and before all, my much mis- 
taken friends, fully persuade yourselves that feel. . 





ing and expression are not conyertible 
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“feeling” is but a power, but “expression” is 
more—it is the outer manifestation of an internal 
state of consciousness through an acquired method 
at its most perfect state for a pre-determined end ; 
and although with the ignorance that exists in self 
and in the public it may be possible to gain praise 
by reproducing in a pure mechanical form the works 
of past great men, it is not until the past and present 
are both so fused together and all the real lost in 
the shadow of the deeper thing that a man can 
venture to assert he is an artist. What is the 
‘expression’? of a performor becomes the ‘im- 
pressions’ of a recipient; thus a performer can, if 
he like, always gain a closer and truer view of what 
art value isin him by asking himself the question, 
‘What impressions do I create?”—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, Cartes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, Aug. 27th, 1873. 

P.§.—There should have been in my last a comma 
instead of a full stop after “ self-contained im- 
pression of surprise.’”” What I meant was this— 
The use of the chord referred to in *‘ The Prodigal 
Son” is an entirely false use, and the use of the 
same chord by Gluck is made false by the suspension 
in the melody on the word “ciel.” The gist of the 
whole matter is this— Colour is shrill sound acting 
through a sense modified to receive it in its new 
form, and there is in sound, as in colour, an affinity 
between us and it, and beyond the skeleton and 
almost pseudo-science called ‘harmony ” there is a 
subtle influencing relationship between sounds,— 
strengthening, weakening, and modifying by simul- 
taneous, by successive, and by mixed contrast, or by 
juxta-position,—the laws ruling which have still to 
be discovered; laws similar are partly known in 
colour. 

C..% 





THE BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


It was unquestionably a Celt who celebrated the 
superiority of the moon over the sun, because the 
former ‘ gave her light in the dark,” while the latter 
shone only by day when there is light enough 
anyhow. The luminosity of the Bowery Theatre 
is somewhat inclined to be phosphorescent, and 
perhaps it is best not to make the compfrison 
suggested by the Irishman with his valuable and 
laudable moon and his worthless sun. No man, 
however, need find life utterly wearisome so long as 
the ‘‘ Bowery” offers to him its varied attractions, 
the most entertaining and instructive of which do 
not appear upon the program, and are only inci- 
dentally a part of the performance. As you ap- 
proach this East-side Temple of histrionic art, you 
are made made aware of its exact location by a 
blinding, blaze of light. This comes only in part 
from the great globes and gas branches all along the 
front of the building, and in part from the flaming 
wicks of the apple woman, the peanut boy and the 
purveyor of putrid pineapples and baneful bananas. 
All along the sidewalk for a block or two in either 
direction these dreadful trades are plied, and the 
reckless small boys lured to gastric ruin by resistless 
temptations at a cent a piece. Here the small 
boot-boy ‘treats’ between the acts and squanders 
the slender earnings of his brush with as truly 
Bohemian insouciance as though he were an artist 
in more colours than one—or rather none. Then 
too there is added to the smoky brilliancy of the 
huckster’s lamps, the pure radiance of the Atlantic 
Garden gas-jets, which glorify with light the 
entrance to that spot sacred to the rare beauty and 
yet rarer music of the female orchestra. So every- 
where there is light and life and bustle. The 
boot-blacks swarm and swear alout the doorway, 
wrangling for tickets to ‘‘ Paradise,” and rendering 
life a burden to the gallery door-keeper. 

You enter the place, and if wise abstain from 
orchestra chairs and private box seats, since they are 
quite as hot and less accessible, than the others. The 
house is filled nearly to overflowing with an audience 
in which every element of nether New York seems 
strangely mingled, and as strangely divided into tiers 
of which four are piled upon each other far into the 
frescoed empyrean. All the time there is a hum or 
rather roar of conversation, a very Babel of tongues. 


Rising from the sea of upturned faces in pit and 
parquette, a great wave of sound goes curling up the 
tiers till it breaks in a billow of blasphemy crested 
with cat-calls far up aloft, where those who sit are 
anything but ‘ sweet little cherubs.’’ As you sit 
waiting for the curtain to rise the heat grows upon 
you, and the carbonic acid gas permeates you. 
Others too begin to grow warm, and one big 
moustached fellow rises in a stately way and with a 
peculiarly ‘‘ gallous” swagger of his shoulders pro- 
ceeds to pull off his coat; the process is interrupted 
midway however by the sudden memory that he has 
left his tobacco in his coat-tail pocket, he seeks the 
weed and finding it fills his capacious jaw, and then 
with another swagger flings his garment across the 
back of his seat. Just then up rushes a burly and 
dangerous looking usher and warns the swaggery one 
to put on his coat, as ‘* shirt-sleeves are not allowed 
in this tier.” .Then the swaggery one looks injured 
and disgusted, and putting on his coat gazes longingly 
upward toward the tiers above where shirt-sleeves 
and bare arms and tobacco juice and comfort reign 
supreme, and wonders why he was tempted to ape the 
uncomfortable habits of the respectable. 

By and by, after patient waiting—and they do 
wait patiently, relying upon their own resources for 
amusement—the curtain rises and the performance 
of a farce begins, and as the first actor enters upon 
the stage he is greeted with cries of ‘‘ Here he is” 
“There they go it,” and similar exclamations. 
Each succeeding actor’s first appearance during the 
evening is greeted with such measure of applause as 
his popularity may merit, having bestowed which 
“the gods” retire within themselves and appear 
to deem that they have performed the whole duty of 
theatre-going men. Thus each receives his due 
‘‘in a lump,” and thereafter all the choicest cat-calls 
and double-shuffle stamping are reserved for 
peculiarly heartrending moral sentiments. 

The farce isn’t funny—a fact on which the 
critical audience immediately ‘* drops,” and accord- 
ingly very little interest is taken in the stage beyond 
the occasional piping of a shrill treble from the 
upper tier, e.g., ** Ah, cheese it, Johnnie, cheese it, 
don’t make cat-gut strings of your windpipe.’”’ As 
arule though they are patient, and with wonderful 
unanimity concentrate themselves upon pea-nuts, 
and the boy who meanders through the crowd 
murmuring in a penetrating stage whisper ‘‘ Sody, 
lem’ad an’ Sassy’prilla.” Finally the farce is 
concluded amid appreciative silence, which indicates 
that the opinion of those present is a good deal like 
that of the stranger when casually regarding the 
“pints” of Jim Smiley’s jumping frog. After an 
almost interminable interval, some _ excellent 
gymnasts of the Majilton order present them- 
selves, and contort in a manner which seems 
most satisfactory to the audience, judging from the 
applause and the encores with which they are 
regarded. Then another almost interminabie 
interval of conversational uproar and patient pea- 
nut eating and at about ten o’clock the entirely new 
Sensational Drama in four acts, entitled ‘ Lightning 
Bob,’” begins to enact itself, and if half the plot 
hinted at in the first act, and a quarter the scenes 
of which the program contained a bewildering 
synopsis, were acted out and duly portrayed, it must 
be just about now reaching its highly dramatic con- 
clusion. Suffice it to say that it purported to be a 
complete record of crime combined with a full 
exposition of the workings of the metropolitan 
police force, and upon its every incident of evil and 
suggestion of crime that motley audience hung 
entranced while applauding to the echo its occa- 
sional hints at the remote possibility of virtue. 
The hero—a murderer—evidently the favourite, was 
received with deafening applause, and the secret 
wish of the majority seemed to be that he might in 
spite of the program give the lightning “ peeler”’ the 
slip after all. Whether he did or not the writer did 
not remain to see.—TZ'he Arcadian. 








“LOVE WINS.” 





Our theatre (says the Cambridge Chronicle and 
University Journal) opened for the regular season 





under the management of Mr. Fred. Hughes, with a 





well filled house. * Love Wins,” an entirely new and 
original comedy, formed the great attraction of the 
evening—the more so, because it had never before 
been acted. ‘ Love Wins” is an agreeable, smoothly- 
running comedy, which is likely to be heard of again 
in the theatrical world. The dialogue is excellent, 
the repartee and badinage being enlivening and 
spirited. The stern parents, the disobedient son, 
the amusing so-called professor, the well-conducted 
school-mistress, the affected ‘ honourable,” and 
the two daughters, are fair specimens of the world ag 
we find it; they are not overdrawn; they are not 
Creations in the sense of characters only produced 
by the writers, but they remind us of what we have 
met with in the flesh. The plot is not elaborate or 
remarkable; but the situation arising out of the 
portrait-painting is cleverly contrived to bring about 
the state of affairs necessary for theatrical effect, and 
essential for dramatic interest. The curtain rose 
again to disclose the effective tableaux at the end of 
each act, in answer to the calls made for that 
purpose; and at the end of the piece there were loud 
cries for “‘author.”’ Mr. Hughes came before the 
curtain and explained that one of the writers, Mr. L. 
H. F. du Terreaux, was in London; but the other, 
Mr. Savile Clarke, bowed his acknowledgments from 
the dress-circle. 


The acting of the piece would have done credit to 
any London company. There was an absence of 
rant, a care, and a perception of character on the 
part of all the artists that contributed much to the 
success of the piece. We have already spoken of Mr. 
Hughes’ humour, and Mr. Mervyn’s admirable 
assumption of Leverton. Miss G. Smythe, as the 
heroine, acted with power and pathos, while Miss 
Katie Hastings, as Dolly, was an excellent foil, being 
vivacious and piquante as the part required. Mr. F. 
B. Warde, as the hero, was admirable, especially in 
the scenes with hisfather. Mr. Fred Mervyn, whom 
we have already commended, played a difficult part, 
inasmuch as it embodied the representation of a 
languid swell, with a good deal of manliness and heart 
in him. In this the actor showed much ease and 
appreciation of the character. Mr. Birchenough gave 
a powerful representation of Mr. Dalton, and Mrs. 
Hastings was thoroughly efficient as Mrs. Hurst. A 
word of praise must be added for Mr. F. Robson for 
his scenery, which was much above what we are 
accustomed to in Cambridge. ‘‘ Love Wins,” was 
indeed a decided success. This piece and this com- 
pany will do much to raise the house in Barnwell 
from its old position, and we are glad to find Cam- 
bridge re-assuming her proper position among those 
towns which act as feeders to the London stage, and 
at which it is thought worth while to bring out 
original pieces. 








THE DANCING QUAKERS ESTOPPED. 





It is seldom that the stage is found voluntarily to 
offer annoyance to any form of religious following. 
There are and always will be Puritans who express 
objection to dramatic art; but even these enemies 
the stage usually leaves alone. An exception to 
this wise neutrality has been tolerated at a metro- 


‘politan theatre; and we have taken occasion before 


now to deprecate the ridicule thrown upon an 
inoffensive and generally respected body of religi- 
onists by the performance called the Dancing 
Quakers. This performance has (though unobjected 
to by our Lord Chamberlain) nearly compromised 
the license of Mr. Edward Saker of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. The other day when that 
gentleman applied to the bench of magistrates for a 
renewal of the license, Mr. Robertson Gladstone, 
one of the magistrates gave his view in a candid 
manner thus :— 


Before the consideration of this application, I 
wish to state to the bench that in the month of July 
last Mr. Saker permitted a performance to take 
place in which the religion of the Quakers was held 
up to ridicule, and as that is an act in itself which I 
am satisfied the bench of magistrates in Liverpool 
will under no circumstances tolerate, and this being 
the only opportunity afforded to the bench of notic- 
ing such a procedure, I haye availed myself of the 
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present occasion to bring this matter under the 
consideration of the magistrates, for I am sure they 
will not allow any performance whatever to take 
place in a building over which they have legal 
control, the object and tendency of which are to 
hold the religion of any sect or class up to ridicule. 
This was the case in the matter to which I refer, 
and not only was the fact as I have stated, but so 
disgusted were many of the audience that they left 
the theatre; and in spite of that circumstance, and 
the displeasure manifested by many of the audience, 
this play was permitted to continue, in which a 
dance was introduced in which the Quakers were 
represented as taking a part; everybody knowing 
that Quakers disapprove (whether rightly or wrongly) 
of dancing. Now, it may perhaps be said that the 
theatre has been sub-let to another party. That in 
no way alters the responsibility of the person to 
whom the license is granted; and I think that the 
least we can do is, in looking to the future, to require 
that no such performance shall again be permitted. 
If it does, and no other magistrate takes up the 
matter, I pledge myself to bring it under the con- 
sideration of the bench. I scarcely think it would be 
fair to make this an occasion of opposing the renewal 
of the license, provided any assurance is given that 
no such repetition shall take place, but if there is 
any repetition of it, the next occasion that is open 
to me I shall not hesitate to avail myself of it. I 
believe the public press gave utterance to an opinion 
against such a performance, andI am only astonished 
that Mr. Saker should have permitted anything of 
the kind. It may be argued that the play in which 
this dance is introduced was tolerated in London, 
and, I suppose, had not been objected to by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, but that is no 
business of mine. If I have the opportunity of 
refusing to grant a license to a person who is guilty 
of such conduct; I shall not fail to avail myself of 
it. 

Mr. Saker gave an assurance that the offence 
should not be renewed; whereupon the license was 
granted. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


A RIOT IN A THEATRE. 


That rare phenomenon an open riot in a theatre 
occurred at Plymouth on Saturday. It originated 
through a party of naval officers making a demon- 
stration against Charles Reade’s play of ‘‘ It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend,” which was being performed. The 
party occupied the pit, and as they continued the 
disturbance the audience called for their removal. 
One of them, Lieutenant Cornwall was seized, and 
thereupon his friends hustled the constable, whilst 
his brother threatened the officer with his stick, and 
called out, ‘* The Army and Navy to the rescue.” 
Some sailors among ‘it audience rushed forward, 
but were stopped by a strong force of police that had 
been sent for. The two Cornwalls and another 
lieutenant, after much fighting, were dragged out of 
the theatre, but not before an inspector detective had 
been knocked down and jumped upon. The others 
ran away, but were followed to an hotel, where one 
officer was captured. A second coming up, knocked 
the policeman down twice, but by the help of the 
public, whose aid was called for, he was arrested, but 
resisted so much that he had to be carried to the 
police-station, where he again assaulted the constable. 
Several policemen lost their helmets and had their 
clothes much torn in the fray. The performance was 
stopped for nearly an hour, during the whole of which 
the house and stage were in a great uproar; many 
women fainting. One of the officers jumped on the 
stage, and was handcuffed with the handcuffs intended 
for one of the convicts in the play. The names of 
the officers takenin custody were Lieutenant Robert 
Hugh Cornwall, H.M.S. Britannia; Mr. Gilbert 
Edward Cornwall, described as a gentleman; Lieu- 
tenants William May and Hugh Gough, H.M.S, 
Hercules; Lieutenant the Hon. Edward Needham, 
H.M.S. Agincourt; Lieutenant David Dixon, H.M.S. 
Cambridge; and Mr. Alfred Denny, retired naval 
officer. The defence was, that first it was a case of 
mistaken identity, and that afterwards the fight was 
occasioned by the police acting barbarously. Need- 
ham was fined £12; the two Cornwalls, May, and 
Gough, £10 each; and Dixon, £5. 





British Cotzzcs oF Hzatrn, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1972. Signed, Monisox & Co, 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Now Ready. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘**In it theve are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—lst. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d, 


Tn this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fowrpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” | 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E, WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospita 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, ; 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfor 
see Church Choral Galea; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London: J. T, HAXES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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5. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 148, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. ‘ 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OO TOS: 605 seb behs vive cca 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—LHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 on 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..... 6tastawcees 88 i 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 . 
extra) ..... beeveed dobews - e 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
COON ok inn 4424000804) %000 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
MGA) 6 x 5.0'96 0's vig09.60-0eccigs 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 - 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Bask BlOwee oo cccescccece - 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .......... soos 196 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAS 


J. B. CRAMER & COs 
HARMONIUMS, 





No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Dive Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWGOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


BAG BENE OE DOIN os 006.060.0006 00 4660. dendecsssocdes 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
Se a ae has Si nine ne ees 08-d0ndice seen ances 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 

Oh! bella mia......... ° 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............0c0ce00 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ... 

My old love, “‘Refhembrance” ......... 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) ., 
The Fairy answer 
Non amare ! 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


ee 


The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............sse008 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 


DN oi 555 6556s coscntagnccececdcndeseueeaes Gebia’ 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cccccsccccccccccsccece 4& 
TROD Fn 0b. sie cel os sé doce ce cs cstbovonsocncssesescés '% 
Spee LOVE 2. vc cccsccicrcccccccscccecvccsccscescsceves & 
SO cece tice tces s § 

4 

4 


te 


Dae TANG i sn bis dir ae v0 Gwnt'ndctdodeite oben cc bbde 
Friends ........+...++»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............005 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 

The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
T once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 


0 
0 





(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......ccccecccccccssesssece & O 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 
W. F, TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 
The Flower and the Star ....cccccccscccccssccscovssese 8 O 
Dam, TBs 05.00 8608 sane dace sedces ecesscccccccavcs.  & 6 
O list tothe Song-bird .......ssssscccccssecccccesssres 8 O 
The above six songs, by the composer of “I hearda 


Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J. B, Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &e. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...sseceesessees 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .........sseseeeeees 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

GU SUED. Spa ccwisaaay 660k 000650 duesheenebee an 00-04, 
FPP RT GRE OD Caine baitn co9 0:00 90 dv dn nccc does seccegee. 4 @ 
Eventide. Trio. - (8.0.7.).....000000esseeees 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
Loaion: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


VV ALLARD WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dc., da, 


London; J, T, Harm, Lal ale, Howse 8.W.; and4, 





CRAMERS’ | 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves, 


First Saloon: Pianofortes by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » WPianofortes . . by ERARD. 

Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are mstruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Oramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couarp, 
Enarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
oho & very ps New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Orry, 
J. B, CRAMER & 0O., Wzst Stren, & Western Roap, Batauron, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 











L. ALBRECHT. 8. a. & d. 
WeAVeeee. VON MUID cccccisccesccccccsamacee & 6 MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op.25) 4 0 

J. ASCHER. WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK..........4. eoccccccccccscce 4 Q 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ..........seeeeeeees - 40 

Bee) siaksdsveses eveccecessvececocoesocasccocesess & © LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne| cseeee 8 QO 

J. MEREDITH BALL. NN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 3 0 
BLANCHE! Redowa ..... coocccccccceweccesccesccescce & O IL TROVATORE.......++00e ditto » B.c.. & 0 

FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA .....ccccecs ditto ~~ cee 2 OS 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop .....ccosecccccces soceccenss & O Tl, FURIOSO ...cccccceses ee ditto o f.coe 8 O 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)...... TYTETET TTT seccocsece & O LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto oe Be (8 2 

OSCAR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 0 6.008 8 0 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ............. socccee 4 0 PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche SOOO EHR TEH ERE HEHE EEE Ee 4 0 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ...ccccccccececcecccecseseeese 4 0 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

Be, Ds 0 6ancceuenens (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 4 0 VALE OF TEMPE  ..ceccccceccccsccccseeeees Cecceeccce 3 0 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ......... godess pvaabee 4 0 IMPROMPTU .....c.eee- i Bini condvews pieweseuanededyale 3 0 

J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMITH. 2 
LA CARESSANTE ........ Rada he ae KRhes oe sceeeuawewn -— 2 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
WEDDING MELODY .... c.ccccccccccccccccccccees sooee 4 0 Countess of Somers) ....--seeececececcseseeesece eoee 8 O 
‘““MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ........seceeees cocccese 4 O Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 4 0 

P. DE VOS. OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .......esecesececeseseeeses - 3 0 
LOIN DE TOI. Meéditation o.....ccccscccccseees vooccee & O DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..........+0+. cneisaheneranst® - £40 

G. FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforté Duet ...ccececereeees 4 0 
POLONAISE cccccccccccces socrerccccccceccccccscccscns & O ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 

OT Ua nencnecencdsunnstarneva ocsetensecceepeceone: 66 THOUGHTS. No.1...ccccccccccccvccssscescccees Soccee #0 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE .......cccccccscees seooe & O Ditto =p Mbuceueveseus cunceeneeeseeuneeheeaes © @ 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... eeccccccce qeeeresoeses coos BS O J. T, SURENNE. 
EEL ARETE TELE. ange OS CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 

PRBEUAII coscccrdesccscccocecers ceccccccees cocccccee 4 O MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

RICHARD HARVEY. No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book2. ...+0...4. 1 6 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ...... incbeteabtands . 8 0 > = Ditto oo Og Berton pai ae 
KITTY TYRRELL...... f+, PRRs Pain D 3 0 a Ditto 6 fi: a awaits (8°8 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. ditto .........ccccecccccees 8 0 oe ae Ditto a ee eee - 16 
THE ROSE TREE ........ MR penbereretancccneeeawe 38 0 —— * Ditto to te: a Oe eeebenwe oo 1 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 8 0 o & Ditto co” ay ag Oe oe aesaneeels oe 
THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘‘Irish Sketch” 8 0 BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

ALFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...eeeeesseeeeee 1 6 
CAPRIOM-IMPROMPTU cccecevccccccoceccscccescesoss oe £0 » 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3...........05 1 6 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153...... stettqeasecne a @ » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ..... ecccrecees - 1 6 

M, JUNOT. » 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.............- 1 6 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ....... Seapranerecossaccetaces, 18 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 1 6 

J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ..ceseeeeeee 1 6 
Scene Gm 3B miner). sere ee eeeeneeeerereeeeereeeens 0 Sacrep SERIEs :— 

M. LAFUENTE No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 1 6 
LA FONTAINE eneoeces Covvcccrccccccciovess cocccccecee 4 0 », 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)............ 1 6 
LE BON RETOUR .ecccccccccccces giebeniekeee coccccee 8 O » 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. om. - 16 
L’ETOILE ROUGE ......... eeceeeccccces eercecccccvese BS DO » 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ....ceeecccceeeseees coce 1 6 

J. LEMMENS. ” 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) . ee 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 “ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)].............. 1 6 

ALFRED LEBEAU. 8. THALBERG. 

LB. TOOKIN. Caprice-galow cicsicccccccccccscescsces - 8 O WPI voce cccéscacses vec eueeeReS bose bes esses, ee 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 3 0 Se: Bia! rere eer re 
Bis BOE Es  VONND. nce ccccceseders PPP ee eres eee ee » Bs ADELAIDE ........ oa 0b ebes Chee dash eneOhhnaaeesceean eee 
LA V@U A LA MADONE ......... a ere r cccccese 4 0 W. F. TAYLOR. 

Ee tS eee Coceccevcecees + 40 WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ........seeeseeeee 8 O 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)......... evcece covcsee & O MORNING SUNBEAMS ............4. ceccece eocesesecese & O 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ....sccceeseseeseeee 8 O 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ...........ceceecees 4 0 A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 4 0 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ......ecccscscssseseeses 4 0 

A. RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique........ jetevetu@ THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
IR 5+ cnnv.e0eedenadcascedenent piiacnane éen Saeaenwl 8 0 ES AEE TS OOOO IOE  E  E 
RAPOLITAING | .0.0ccccvccces 0h p'00600nd0d.o0.dueescmeat oe 8 0 J. T. TREKELL. 

CREME SPU WIEGAM cc cekcnbessccoccacdtcohesenessecee 3 0 BOURREE (in F major) ...cccscccccccccsecccccccseccseses 8 O 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA......... TITTTILITTT TTL Tree 8 0 LE TRIANON. Gavotte....... seeuwen eeanee errecees eee 4 0 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale ..........seeeeees 8 0 THE. MAGIC TARP. ccieccvccovsses coveedvoudetauwes « 8 0 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites piéces. (Complete) 5 0 ROR SS eae. hale! h alae Cans eve ebes oseeyede ae 8 0 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites mene os coleeccccee 8 0 LES ECLAIREURS ............ aceiccccees Ce edvic cease cle Se 
INQUIETU DE. fi» & 9 99 Pec cecccce oor 8 O THE WOODLAND SPRITE eesccceses oe vecceset pees ees 4 0 
A LA MONTAGNE (» 8. i SFA. MR vadetlcs 8 0 LE PETIT TAMBOUR .........00. once 9044 o4shetotedas 4 0 
VALSE CAPRICE .........000. -chanenanekih ne sd bites base 4 0 LA CRACOVIENNE ........ 196 6600s ey bese EKG OC DEMERS «+ 4 0 
PS EENG, | Os 2, DER. os cniececciccricces Ceddpogs - 8 0 LIEBER AUGUSTIN ..........eeee. Scovescecesssescnse @'@ 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13 ........005. pecocece 8 0 VALIQUET. 

RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 ...ccccesssscess ccoscese 8 O ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 8 0 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop do Concert........seseeeeeeeee 4 O 
DED sd ie-cd% shbeedebecketuaneewee Op. 176 ........ 4 0 J. M. WEHLI. 
epee ERAZEOMNOU f.iusices coceeOPs LTB .csccoese 4 O RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ....... geecceetsccocesesen A G 

H. ROSELLE EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ..............+. 8 0 
TRISTE NEXILE! Transcription. sicesccpecccsececccenses 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien)....ditto ............ coos 8 O 

J. RUMMEL. ELFIN WHISPERS............ Se receccccecseseccoces + 4 0 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 EOE No. 1. Forest Flowers .......ese++008 3 0 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma ASSTISR ~FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, GWG ve rccdssccvinioccescicse 8. O 

charmante ’’) Doe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee | 4 0 /*". . AREBELL eereeee ”» . ditto eeeeeeere eee eeeeeeeeeeet 3 0 
| SOAU 73 
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